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The  Krushchev  Report 

and 

The  Crisis  in  the  American  left 
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"Necessity  is  a  monster  of  the  old  world  and  its  true  name  is 
Fatality.  Now  it  is  the  true  law  of  progress  that  monsters  should 
disappear.  ...  It  is  a  bad  moment  to  utter  the  word  love,  but  no 
matter.  I  utter  it  and  glorify  it.  Love  thou  hast  a  future.  Death  I 
make  use  of  thee  but  I  abhor  thee. 

"Citizens,  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  darkness,  no  thunder- 
claps; neither  ferocious  ignorance  nor  blood-thirsty  retaliation;  and 
as  there  will  be  no  Satan  left,  there  will  be  no  St.  Michael.  In  the 
future  no  man  will  kill  another  man,  the  earth  will  be  radiant  and 
the  human  race  will  love  .  .  .  and  we  are  going  to  die  in  order  that 
it  may  come  true." 

—Victor  Hugo  in  Les  Miserables 


THE  KRUSHCHEV  REPORT  AND  THE  CRISIS  IN 
THE  AMERICAN  LEFT 


Part  I 


The  Krushchev  report  on  the  crimes  committed  during 
the  Stalin  era  struck  friends  of  socialism  with  profound 
grief  and  anger.  Shock,  bitterness  and  frustration  swept 
through  the  ranks  of  Marxists  throughout  the  world. 
When  the  initial  confusion  subsided,  people  began  to 
ask  a  whole  series  of  questions  decisive  to  the  future  of 
socialism: 

How  could  the  crimes  and  errors  of  an  entire  period 
be  attributed  to  the  aberrations  of  one  man? 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  this  gruesome  contamination? 

Is  there  not  something  wrong  with  a  system  and  an 
ideology  that  permitted  such  monstrous  violations  of 
human  rights? 

Are  such  crimes  inherent  in  socialism  itself?  What  can 
one  believe  in  now? 

Can  one  blame  Stalin  for  all  that  was  negative  in  the 
Soviet  Union  without  indulging  in  the  cult  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  reverse? 

Isn't  this  term,  cult  of  the  individual,  a  mere  euphemism 
employed  to  hide  the  co-responsibility  of  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union? 


The  criticisms  of  the  last  two  decades  of  Stalin's  rule 
voiced  at  the  20th  Congress  oi  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
initiated  a  world-wide  reevaluation  among  Marxist  parties 
of  past  tactics  and  theory.  Sharp  disagreements  have  been 
expressed,  and  even  basic  tenets  of  Marxism  have  been 
called  into  question. 

Within  the  American  Communist  Party,  the  Krushchev 
report  brought  to  a  head  a  long  maturing  crisis.  Opinions 
expressed  at  meetings  and  in  articles  and  letters  in  the 
Daily  Worker  range  from  total  defense  to  total  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  leadership  and  from  suggestions  for 
curbing  criticism  to  calls  for  scuttling  the  present  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Communist  Party  and  even  to 
proposals  for  dissolving  the  party. 

The  recognition  of  past  errors,  or  what  now  appear 
to  have  been  errors,  the  disheartening  effect  of  the  Krush- 
chev revelations  along  with  the  isolation  of  the  American 
Communist  party  have  intensified  frustration  and  confu- 
sion. Some  American  left-wingers  are  ashamed  and  re- 
morseful at  having  defended  so  much  they  now  consider 
was  indefensible  and  are  goading  themselves  with  such 
agonizing  questions  as:  Weren't  those  who  always  ridi- 
culed us  as  deluded  Stalinists  after  all  in  the  right?  Are 
not  the  left  sectarian  policies  of  the  recent  past  of  the 
American  Communists  to  blame  for  the  impotence  in 
which  the  socialist  movement  finds  itself  in  the  United 

States? 

A  depreciation  of  Marxist  theoretical  principles  has 
accompanied  these  critical  reappraisals.  The  depreciation 
of  Stalinism  seems  to  have  led  to  an  appreciation  of 
idealist,  liberal  ideology  among  some  Marxists.  Concepts 
like  freedom,  justice,  democracy  and  civil  liberties  are 
bandied  about  out  of  all  relation  to  social  and  economic 


developments  or  to  the  scope  and  severity  of  the  class 
struggle  at  particular  times.  The  extraordinary  personal 
influence  exerted  by  Stalin  on  Soviet  events  is  pointed  to 
as  indication  of  the  preeminence  of  psychological  factors 
or  at  least  as  indication  of  the  underestimation  of  these 
factors  in  the  past. 

Aiming  to  shatter  the  Stalin  cult  and  the  cult  of  political 
leaders  generally,  the  Krushchev  report  exposed  Stalin's 
worst  personal  traits  and  their  evil  effects  upon  the  party 
and  Soviet  society  and  dealt  with  them  in  almost  total 
isolation  from  other  causal  factors.  Thus  his  report  con- 
veyed the  impression  that  the  traits  and  theories  of  one 
man  had  shaped  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  an  entire 
generation.  Anti-Marxists  were  quick  to  point  out  that 
such  an  evaluation  of  Stalin's  influence  is  a  rejection  of 
the  Marxist  thesis  that  social-economic  factors  are  the 
root  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  They  claimed  that  the 
report  confirmed  their  theory  that  social  evil  arises  out 
of  "the  depths  of  the  human  soul,"  out  of  irrational  and 
unpredictable  "human  nature."  Some  Marxists  have 
echoed  these  interpretations. 

Pertinent  to  the  current  discussion  is  an  investigation 
of  how  the  Stalinist  crimes  and  errors  arose  and  whether 
they  are  inherent  in  socialism.  Did  they  arise,  as  some 
claim,  out  of  Lenin's  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  or  out  of  his  failure  to  heed  Trotsky's  and 
Rosa  Luxemburg's  warnings  against  centralizing  state 
power  in  the  party? 

What,  above  all,  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
necessary  or  historically  unavoidable  under  the  given 
circumstances  and  what,  as  accidental,  unnecessary  or 
avoidable? 


TOUGHNESS  WAS  SANCTIONED 


Stalin's  popularity  among  the  Soviet  people  and  among 
friends  of  socialism  throughout  the  world  derived  from 
their  conviction  of  his  concern  for  the  people's  welfare 
and  for  peace  and  progress.  His  ruthlessness  toward  alleged 
enemies  and  his  extreme  suspiciousness  and  other  negative 
characteristics  appeared  as  virtues,  especially  to  the  Soviet 
people.  The  huge  obstacles  they  had  to  overcome  and  the 
threat  of  further  devastation  while  they  were  still  digging 
themselves  out  of  the  ruins  of  World  War  II  created  a 
tense,  determined  mood  among  them.  Indeed  almost  any 
accusation  in  regard  to  the  enemy  must  have  appeared 
credible.  Their  state  of  mind  and  their  concept  of  justice 
were  determined  by  the  loss  of  millions  of  loved  ones  and 
the  tortures  and  agonies  imposed  upon  them  by  German 
and  international  fascism.  The  majority  of  the  Soviet 
people  thus  accepted  the  draconian  measures  as  necessary 
for  the  security  and  defense  of  their  socialist  homeland. 

This  attitude  is  understandable.  The  objective  condi- 
tions which  shaped  this  state  of  mind,  however,  also  served 
as  an  inpenetrable  shield  for  a  state  of  affairs  where  evil 
could  parade  as  virtue.  Moreover  the  people  were  aware 
of  Stalin's  constant  public  pleadings  with  party  officials 
and  administrators  to  "first  of  all  learn  to  value  people, 
not  to  fling  people  about  like  pawns  ...  to  display  the 
greatest  solicitude  towards  workers  little  or  big"  and  "of 
all  the  valuable  capital  the  world  possesses,  the  most 
valuable  and  most  decisive  is  people."  These  humanist 
slogans  were  emblazoned  on  countless  banners  across  the 
entire  Soviet  land  as  the  essence  of  Stalinist  socialism. 
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This  humanism  embraced  its  opposite  also  and  appar- 
ently without  contradiction.  In  the  very  speech  from 
which  these  slogans  are  quoted,  delivered  on  May  4,  1935 
and  published  under  the  title  "The  Soviets  and  the  Indi- 
vidual," Stalin  presented  the  following  theses: 

"In  order  to  accumulate  the  funds  for  the  creation  of 
a  first-class  industry  in  a  country  of  famine  and  medieval 
darkness,  we  had  to  impose  a  rigorous  economy  in  every- 
thing, to  arm  ourselves  with  strong  nerves,  to  march  on 
unswervingly  toward  a  straight  goal,  without  permitting 
any  wavering  or  uncertainty  in  our  ranks.  But  not  all 
our  comrades  had  the  necessary  spirit,  patience  and  grit. 
They  said,  'What  is  the  good  of  your  industrialization? 
It  would  be  better  if  you  gave  the  population  more  con- 
sumer goods,  more  of  the  small  things  which  adorn  the 
life  of  man.'  But  with  such  a  plan  we  should  have  found 
ourselves  in  captivity  to  the  bourgeoisie.  We  chose  the 
plan  of  advance  and  moved  forward  along  the  Leninist 
road,  brushing  these  comrades  aside.  But  these  comrades 
didn't  always  confine  themselves  to  criticism  and  passive 
resistance.  They  threatened  to  raise  a  revolt  in  the  party 
against  the   Central  Committee.   More,  they  threatened 
some  of  us  with  bullets.  They  forgot  that  the  more  the 
enemies  rage  and  the  more  hysterical  the  foes  within  the 
party  become,  the  more  red  hot  the  Bolsheviks  become 
for  fresh  struggles  and  the  more  vigorously  they  push 
forward.  It  is  true  that  in  our  course  we  were  obliged  to 
handle  some  of  these  comrades  roughly.  But  we  cannot 
help  that.  I  must  confess  that  I  too  took  a  hand  in  this 
business.   (Loud  cheers)" 

The  loud  cheers  were  not  confined  to  the  hall  where 
Stalin  spoke.  They  reverberated  among  Communists  the 
world  over,  none  of  whom  then  realized  what  Stalin  meant 


by  "brushing  aside  comrades"  and  "handling  them  rough- 
ly." Marxists  at  that  time  could  not  believe  Stalin  capable 
of  ordering  the  executions  of  innocent  people,  lor  they 
could  not  conceive  of  themselves  committing  such  crimes. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  there  stood  the 
incontestable  historic  achievements  of  socialism  under 
Stalin's  leadership:  the  great  strides  in  science  and  educa- 
tion and  the  undeniable  love  and  loyalty  of  the  majority 
of  the  Soviet  people  to  their  leader.  The  existence  of  a 
cesspool  of  crime  in  this  society  seemed  most  unlikely. 

It  would  be  false,  therefore,  to  claim  that  Communists 
did  not  approve  of  any  rough  handling  of  enemies  who, 
as  Stalin  warned,  "threatened  us  with  bullets,"  or  that 
Communists  were  wholly  unaware  of  excesses  in  regard 
to  the  "enemies  of  the  people."  "Toughness"  was  sanc- 
tioned. Doubts  were  rejected  disdainfully  as  "softness." 
Reports  of  violations  of  justice  in  the  Soviet  Union  were 
rejected  as  anti-Soviet  fabrications. 

There  were  theoretical  justifications  for  this  closemind- 
edness.  But  this  one-sided  rationalization  did  not  develop 
in  a  vacuum.  It  was  shaped  by  the  events  of  that  period. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  REVOLUTIONARY    VIOLENCE 


Many  people  have  been  asking  recently  whetJier  the 
Stalinist  excesses  were  not  inherent  in  the  first  stage  of 
socialism  or  in  Lenin's  conception  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  according  to  which  the  state  power  was 
centralized  in  the  party.  These  questions  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed except  in  relation  to  the  larger  question  of  the 
origin  of  revolutionary  violence  in  general.  Every  social 
transformation  in  the  past  has  been  accompanied  by  ex- 
cesses and  periods  of  bloodshed.  In  slave,  feudal  and 
capitalist  societies,  the  propertied  classes  have  naturally 
put  the  onus  for  such  excesses  on  the  rising  revolutionary 
forces,  pointing  to  the  graceless,  rude  behaviour  of  the 
revolutionaries,  their  intolerance,  fanaticism  and  defiance 
of  established  law  and  order. 

Actually,  it  is  the  old,  the  vested  and  entrenched  which 
determines  whether  social  change  can  proceed  peacefully 
or  violently.  The  old  always  regards  itself  as  capable  of 
destroying  the  new  and  is  always  the  initiator  of  violence. 
(For  thirty-eight  years  most  capitalist  leaders  planned  for 
and  believed  in  their  capacity  to  destroy  the  USSR.) 
Revolutionary  violence  is  kindled  by  the  bitter  resistance 
of  the  old  to  forward  movement.  The  kind  of  revolution- 
ary struggle  a  people  has  conducted  has  always  been 
determined  by  the  degree  of  suffering,  humiliation  and 
violence  it  experienced  at  the  hands  of  its  oppressors.  It 
is  not  the  progressive  but  the  reactionary  which  is  the 
source  of  social  violence. 

Thus  in  a  recent  speech   Dr.   Sukarno,   President  of 
Indonesia,  declared:  "The  postwar  violence  in  Asia  was 
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not  caused  by  the  ferment  of  nationalism  but  by  the 
remnants  of  colonialism." 

Violence  committed  by  workers  during  embittered 
strikes  are  not  inherent  in  the  goals  of  the  strikers. 

Class  struggles  associated  with  great  social  transforma- 
tions are  impelled  not  only  by  a  passionate  love  for  the 
new  and  emerging  but  also  by  its  corollary,  a  burning 
hatred  for  those  who  seek  to  strangle  the  new.  Therein, 
too,  is  the  genesis  of  the  excesses  which  attend  revolu- 
tionary upheavals.  The  physical  law  of  action  and  reaction 
being  equal  in  opposite  directions  holds  to  considerable 
extent  in  the  sphere  of  the  class  struggle.  People  conduct- 
ing a  struggle  for  the  highest  humanist  goals  may  become 
afflicted  with  traits  of  the  opposite  camp  as  though  shaped 
by  the  blows  of  the  enemy. 

In  periods  of  intensified  struggle,  people  of  the  greatest 
integrity  and  moral  strength  emerge — heroes  like  John 
Brown,  Joe  Hill,  the  Easter  Rebellion  martyrs,  Gabriel 
Peri  and  Julius  Fuchik — men  and  women  who  willingly 
give  their  lives  for  the  people's  cause.  Such  individuals 
are  not  sentimental  toward  enemies  or  traitors. 

Their  love  is  matched  with  infinite  hatred,  each  grow- 
ing out  of  the  other,  and  forming  a  unity  of  opposites. 

This  duality  sometimes  leads  to  blindness  toward  degen- 
eration. To  survive,  the  new  must  borrow  the  means  of  the 
old.  The  whip,  the  cannon,  the  bayonet  and  the  execu- 
tion squad  are  weapons  for  both.  Toughness  is  sanctioned. 
As  a  result,  anti-social,  even  sadistic,  elements  and  atti- 
tudes of  intolerance,  arbitrariness  and  dogmatism  may 
infiltrate  the  revolution.  Thus  people  fighting  for  the 
realization  of  humanist  ideals  at  times  find  themselves 
contaminated  with  the  germs  of  the  enemy  camp. 

To  many  the  crimes  of  the  Stalin  period  appear  un- 
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forgivable  and  incomprehensible,  for  they  occurred  not  in 
the  heat  of  passion  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval,  as  during 
the  French  Revolution,  but  after  the  new  order  had  be- 
come consolidated.  What  is  overlooked  in  such  a  judgment 
is  the  fact  that  this  entire  era  has  been  one  of  revolutionary 
and  counterrevolutionary  upheavals. 

The  era  dating  from  World  War  I,  which  ushered  in 
the  October  Revolution  and  the  general  crisis  of  capital- 
ism, was  characterized  by  the  uninterrupted,  frantic  efforts 
of  the  declining  social  order  to  strangle  the  revolts  of 
workers  and  colonial  peoples  and  above  all  the  October 
Revolution.  This  era  was,  as  a  result,  the  bloodiest  and 
most  savage  in  world  history.  The  horror  of  the  times 
left  its  singular  mark  on  the  thinking  and  attitudes  of 
our  century. 

Ours  was  a  state  of  mind  molded  by  the  murder  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  anti-fascists  by  Pilsudski,  Horthy, 
Mussolini,  Antonescu,  Laval,  Franco,  Chiang  Kai-Shek, 
Hitler  and  their  countless  hangmen;  by  the  wanton  mur- 
der of  fifty  million  people  in  two  world  wars,  by  impe- 
rialist massacres  in  India,  Ethiopia,  North  Africa  and 
China,  by  the  slaughter  of  a  million  people  in  Spain  and 
four  million  in  Korea  and  by  the  annihilation  by  Europe's 
most  advanced  capitalists  of  six  million  Jews  and  two 
millions  of  other  nationalities  in  nazi  death  camps. 

During  this  entire  period,  the  battle  lines  between 
peace  and  democracy  and  war  and  fascism  were  sharp 
and  unmistakable.  The  threat  was  real.  Passivity,  silence 
and  equivocation  were  almost  the  same  as  treason. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  at  the  time  when  the  world 
monopolies  undertook  to  forge  Hitler's  war  machine  for 
a  decisive  battle  against  democracy  and  socialism,  the 
excesses  in  the  Soviet  Union  began.    They  occurred  be- 
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cause  socialism  was  still  firmly  hinged  to  its  antecedent 
capitalist  stage  both  internally  and  externally.  They  were 
bred  by  the  very  measures  it  was  compelled  to  take  against 
counterrevolutionary  violence. 

"What  ends  justify  what  means,"  wrote  Howard  Selsam, 
"is  ultimately  a  question  of  class  and  status  and  is  neces- 
sarily seen  differently  by  the  opposing  sides,  as  Lincoln 
showed."*  ("Do  Ends  Justify  Means?"  Mainstream,  No- 
vember 1956.)  The  moral  judgments  in  any  given  histor- 
ical period  are  therefore  relative,  conditional  and  depend 
on  partisanship.  Yet  social  development  is  toward  the 
attainment  of  absolute  moral  judgments.  The  very  strug- 
gle to  abolish  classes  and  exploitation,  the  root  of  all 
violence,  evidences  the  striving  for  absolute  morality.  But 
absolute  morality  like  absolute  knowledge  can  only  be 
approximated.  Hence  abstract,  impartial  condemnations 
of  injustice  which  ignore  the  social  origin,  direction  and 
historical  setting  of  given  acts  are  often  meaningless  or 
hypocritical. 

The  Algerian  National  Liberation  Front,  conducting 
a  just,  anti-imperialist  war,  recently  announced  that  "one 
hundred  French  civilians  would  perish  for  every  Algerian 
patriot  executed  by  the  enemy."  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  conceive  such  a  tactic  as  just.  But  a  full  judgment  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  the  savagery  of  the  French 
Colonial  rulers  and  of  the  horrible  wounds  tliey  inflicted 
upon  the  Algerian  people. 

The  rationale  that  the  Stalin  crimes  were  committed 


*The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which  the 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberator,  while  the  wolf  de- 
nounces him  for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Hence 
we  behold  the  process  by  which  thousands  are  daily  passing  from 
under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the  advance  of  liberty 
and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all  liberty."  —  Abraham 
Lincoln 
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under  duress  and  on  the  basis  of  erroneous  theory  in  no 
way  lessens  our  moral  revulsion.  Yet  murder  committed 
under  the  deluded  but  firm  conviction  that  it  serves  to 
prevent  the  murder  of  millions  in  war,  and  to  preserve 
social  gains,  cannot  be  measured  by  the  same  moral  yard- 
stock  as  murder  committed  in  order  to  launch  a  war  or  to 
prevent  social  change. 

Such  were  the  historic  pressures  that  conditioned  and 
impelled  Stalin  to  his  tragic  crimes. 


WAS  STALIN'S  WAY  THE  ONLY  WAY? 


The  attempt  to  attribute  all  social  phenomena  to 
"objective  circumstance"  leads  to  fatalist  tendencies  or 
mechanical  determinism.  But  ascribing  undue  historical 
importance  to  subjective  factors — to  personal  traits  of 
leaders,  to  their  state  of  consciousness  and  their  capacity 
to  act  "freely"  and  independently  of  circumstances — leads 
to  irrationalism,  the  acceptance  of  wilful,  accidental  and 
blind  movement  of  history. 

The  fact  is  that  the  objective  and  subjective,  the  acci- 
dental and  the  necessary,  are  always  interwined.    Failure 
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to  disentangle  them  or  to  distinguish  that  which  is  primary 
in  the  causal  nexus  of  the  outrageous  crimes  which  dis- 
honored the  socialist  states,  can  only  deepen  perplexity 
and  confusion. 

It  is  evidently  impossible  to  blame  Stalin  for  all  that 
was  negative  during  the  first  stage  of  socialism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  even  if  the  blame  is  assigned  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  party,  an  explanation  is  still  re- 
quired as  to  why  they  defended  what  they  now  admit 
was  wholly  indefensible.  And  if  this  question  again  is 
answered  by  pointing  to  theoretical  errors,  sectarian  one- 
sidedness  and  blindness,  the  question  remains  as  to  the 
interrelation  and  interplay  between  these  theories  and 
attitudes  and  the  concrete  circumstances  of  that  period. 

Still,  attributing  these  phenomena  primarily  to  historical 
necessity — as  the  report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  seems  to  do — leaves  a  number 
of  important  questions  unanswered  and  opens  the  mate- 
rialist concept  of  historical  necessity  to  attack  or  misinter- 
pretation. 

"Was  Stalin's  way  the  only  w^ay?  Were  not  crimes  inher- 
ent in  the  task?"  asks  Milton  Howard,  editor  of  Main- 
stream ^  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend  (August,  1956) .  But  there 
were  a  number  of  Stalin  ways.  As  Palmiro  Togliatti 
declared,  "In  him  a  maximum  of  good  things  were  accom- 
panied by  a  maximum  of  bad  things."  Howard's  question 
lumps  that  which  was  historically  inevitable  in  Stalin's 
policies  with  that  which  was  wholly  accidental.  As  a 
result,  Howard  arrives  at  the  incorrect  conclusion  that 
historical  necessity  is  equivalent  to  "moral  passivity,  fatal- 
ism, grisly  Calvinism"  and  that  "we  cannot  make  choices 
at  all." 

Spinoza,   Hegel  and  Marx  long  ago  pointed  out  that 
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necessity  strikes  wilfully  and  appears  unfathomable  only 
insofar  as  it  is  not  understood.  Indeed,  the  making  of 
proper  choices,  social  and  individual,  always  involves 
taking  into  account  what  "must  be."  Men  are  free  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  understand  the  laws  through  which 
necessity  manifests  itself.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  the  still 
inexplicable,  the  accidental  and  seemingly  irrational  that 
generate  moods  of  fatalism. 

Howard  states  that  "without  forced  industrialization 
and  the  keen  vision  of  Stalin"  there  would  have  been  "no 
People's  China  or  anything  of  that  great  turning  point 
in  history,"  but  then  he  goes  on  to  deny  that  "the  con- 
gealing of  social  freedom  and  semi-military  discipline" 
was  an  inevitability  and  asks,  "Was  there  the  same  neces- 
sity in  the  concentration  of  power,  both  in  the  state  and 
the  party,  in  the  crushing  of  people  in  the  quasi-religious 
mania  and  its  terrible  consequences?" 

But  it  has  never  been  asserted  by  Marxists  that  arbitrary 
"crushing  of  people"  is  dictated  by  necessity.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  the  inevitability  of  passion,  fanaticism  or 
semi-military  discipline  in  social  transformations  of  such 
magnitude  be  questioned  and  is  revolutionary  ardor  to 
be  confused  with  "quasi-religious  mania"?  Peoples'  China 
is  ruled  by  a  highly  centralized  party  apparatus.  It  subjects 
millions  to  semi-military  discipline  and  displays  what 
antagonistic  American  observers  call  "puritanical  fanati- 
cism," but  "terrible  consequences"  have  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  agents  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  (The 
Chinese  revolution,  however,  has  not  proceeded  without 
errors  and  excesses,  as  party  officials  admitted  at  the  recent 
party  congress.)  Evidently,  the  crimes  in  the  USSR  during 
the  Stalin  era  cannot  be  attributed  simply  to  "fanaticism" 
and  "concentration  of  power." 
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In  order  to  understand  the  indignation  among  Commu- 
nists the  world  over  at  the  revelations  in  the  Krushchev 
report,  it  is  necessary  first  to  determine  what  in  the  report 
caused  the  shock.  Were  people  shocked  at  learning  of 
Stalin's  inordinate  desire  to  be  glorified?  of  his  belief  in 
his  own  infallibility?  of  his  political  or  military  errors? 
or  of  his  brutal  vindictiveness  in  deporting  to  Siberia  the 
Ingush,  Volga  Germans  and  the  Tartars  (many  of  whom 
were  actually  guilty  of  collaborating  with  the  nazi 
invaders)  ? 

It  is  clear  that  it  was  not  these  disclosures  alone  that 
created  the  storm  of  indignation. 

What  horrified  people  was  Stalin's  co-responsibility  in 
sending  thousands  of  innocent  people  to  their  death,  his 
ruthless  suppression  of  intra-party  dissent  and  criticism, 
his  approval  of  torture  as  a  means  of  obtaining  confessions, 
his  pathological  suspiciousness  and  his  promotion  of  a 
general  atmosphere  of  terror. 

For  these  cruel  perversions  of  justice,  there  could  not 
have  been  and  was  not  any  historical  necessity.  On  the 
contrary,  socialist  development  required,  as  Stalin  himself 
repeatedly  insisted,  the  most  careful  differentiation  be- 
tween friend  and  foe,  scrupulous  observance  of  revolution- 
ary justice  and  legality  as  well  as  the  fullest  expression  of 
the  people's  creativity  and  inventiveness.  Socialist  develop- 
ment certainly  did  not  require  the  extermination  of  in- 
nocent people  or  the  depletion  of  the  party  of  its  best 
leaders.  These  crimes  are  related  to  an  historical  accident 
— Stalin's  paranoia — a  factor  outside  the  realm  of  politics 
and  economics  or  what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  objec- 
tive historical  circumstances. 

Stalin's  pathological  suspiciousness  or  paranoia  greatly 
facilitated  the  plots  and  conspiracies  of  those  who  sought 
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the  weakening  or  overthrow  of  Soviet  power.  Both  the 
Krushchev  speech  and  the  report  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  mentioned  the 
interrelation  and  interaction  between  the  subjective  and 
objective  factors  in  the  chain  of  crimes,  but  neither  state- 
ment explored  the  dynamics  involved.  This  omission  has 
added  to  the  confusion  and  even  strengthened  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  identify  socialism  with  violence.  The 
bourgeois  press,  for  example,  conceded  that  Stalin  suffered 
from  pathological  suspiciousness.  Though  always  on  the 
hunt  for  the  diseased  and  pathological,  it  avoided  describ- 
ing the  nature  of  this  disturbance.  Its  silence  was  not 
accidental. 

Had  the  press  described  Stalin's  illness,  they  could 
not  have  advanced  the  absurd  charge  that  madmen  can 
rule  under  socialism  as  was  claimed  by  the  New  York 
Times. 

Stalin  rose  to  eminence  by  virtue  of  his  brilliant  intel- 
lect. His  writings  attest  his  capacity  for  illuminating  highly 
complex  problems.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  historical 
foresight.  Every  speech  and  article  revealed  his  profound 
mastery  of  the  application  of  Marxism-Leninism  to  prac- 
tical problems  of  building  socialism.  The  logic,  simplicity 
and  almost  mathematical  precision  of  his  polemical  writ- 
ings, dispelling  doubt  and  confusion,  evoked  almost 
universal  admiration. 

Paradoxically,  Stalin  also  accepted  as  true  "absurd,  wild 
accusations  by  enemies  contrary  to  common  sense,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Krushchev  report.  He  carried  self-glorification 
to  ridiculous  extremes,  suspected  his  most  reliable  associ- 
ates and  ordered  the  annihilation  of  the  most  loyal  sup- 
porters of  Soviet  power. 

To  grasp  the  strange  and  dual  character  of  Stalin  as 
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it  can  now  be  seen,  the  nature  of  his  disturbance  must 
be  investigated. 

Such  an  investigation  will  elucidate  many  of  the  puzzling 
contradictions  of  the  Stalin  era  and  provide  answers  to 
the  questions  concerning  the  relationship  of  the  present 
leaders  to  him. 


THE  NATURE  OF  STALIN'S  AFFLICTION 


A  comparison  of  the  observations  about  Stalin  in  the 
Krushchev  report  with  a  description  of  the  clinical  course 
and  symptoms  of  paranoia  is  illuminating.  Standard  text- 
books on  psychiatry  define  paranoia  as  a  slowly  developing 
mental  disturbance  characterized  by  a  gradual  systemati- 
zation  of  delusions  of  persecution.  In  their  early  years, 
paranoiacs  merely  exhibit  a  suspicious  nature  or  an 
inclination  to  believe  the  worst  about  other  people.  They 
tend  to  attach  great  significance  to  trivial  details  in  the 
behaviour  of  others  and  to  interpret  innocent  remarks 
or  actions  as  having  sinister  implications. 

As  early  as  1922  in  his  testament,  Lenin  characterized 
Stalin  as  "excessively  rude"  and  "lacking  in  tolerance, 
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kindness    (and)    considerateness   toward   comrades"    and 
criticized  Stalin's  "suspicion  and  capricious  temper." 

"After  the  war  (twenty- three  years  after  Lenin's  com- 
ment) ,"  according  to  Krushchev,  "the  situation  became 
more  complicated.  Stalin  became  even  more  capricious, 
irritable  and  brutal;  in  particular,  his  suspicion  grew. 
His  persecution  mania  reached  unbelievable  dimensions." 

Paranoia  must  not  be  confused  with  insanity.  There 
is  a  wide  range  of  paranoid  reaction  patterns  from  com- 
paratively normal  people  who  are  oversuspicious  but 
otherwise  competent  to  pure  paranoiacs  who  develop 
whole  systems  of  persecutionary  delusions.  Many  people 
have  propensities  to  paranoia  especially  if  their  life  expe- 
riences have  conditioned  them  to  suspicion  or  exaggerated 
caution.  An  individual  who  has  sufiEered  misfortunes  and 
faced  the  slander,  intrigues  and  machinations  of  real 
enemies  often  is  particularly  susceptible  to  paranoid  be- 
haviour. Some  psychiatrists  cite  these  factors  as  the  reason 
why  paranoia  is  most  common  among  men,  and  among 
those  of  advanced  age. 

Stalin's  experiences  in  the  revolutionary  underground 
before  1917  and  with  counterrevolutionary  conspiracies 
later,  conditioned  him  to  distrust.  His  disorder  progressed 
with  the  years.  "Stalin  was  a  very  distrustful  man,"  Krush- 
chev declared,  "sickly  suspicious;  we  knew  this  from  our 
work  with  him.  He  could  look  at  a  man  and  say,  'Why 
are  your  eyes  so  shifty  today  ...  or  avoiding  looking  me 
directly  in  the  eyes?'  Everywhere  and  in  everything  he 
saw  enemies,  'two  facers'  and  spies."  Krushchev  noted  that 
Stalin's  suspiciousness  became  intensified  "during  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life." 
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The  primary  mental  mechanism  operative  in  paranoia 
is  the  projection  of  subjective  images  or  ideas  to  the 
surrounding  environment.  Ideas  apparently  logically  con- 
nected to  one  another  are  considered  as  objectively  true. 
A  is  my  enemy,  B  is  a  relative  of  A,  C  has  had  dealings 
with  B — hence  C,  too,  is  my  enemy.  Usually  these  infer- 
ences are  directed  against  certain  people  who  the  paranoiac 
assumes  are  scheming  against  him  personally  or  against 
the  ideas  he  stands  for.  Gradually  these  delusions  become 
ever  more  fixed  and  unshakable. 

Krushchev  reported  that  a  woman  doctor  "wrote  a  letter 
to  Stalin  that  doctors  were  applying  supposedly  improper 
methods  of  medical  treatment.  Such  a  letter  was  sufficient 
for  Stalin  to  reach  an  immediate  conclusion  that  there 
are  doctor  plotters  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  issued  orders 
to  arrest  a  group  of  eminent  Soviet  medical  specialists." 


Significantly,  apart  from  the  specific  delusiorij  the  par- 
anoiac remains  perfectly  sane.  He  retains  a  sound  intellect 
and  a  perfectly  logical  orderly  process  of  thought^  normal 
in  every  respect  except  for  his  over-meticulousness  and 
preoccupation  with  his  suspicions.  In  addition,  people 
who  develop  paranoiac  ideas  are  often  extremely  brilliant 
and  frequently  endowed  with  other  superior  qualities. 
"They  exhibit  great  energy,  continuity  of  purpose,  and 
their  persistence  in  the  face  of  all  obstacles  in  gaining 
their  points  and  making  their  ends  is  usually  extraordi- 
nary," declares  William  L.  White,  the  noted  American 
clinical  psychiatrist.  (Oxford  System  of  Medicine,  1936) 

These  characteristics  of  paranoia  explain  the  apparent 
contradiction  between  Krushchev's  picture  of  Stalin  and 
that  presented  in  Stalin's  speeches  and  writings  and  by 
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numerous  foreign  diplomats,  who  were  invariably  im- 
pressed by  his  perspicacity  and  intelligence. 

Yet  despite  their  usually  acute  mentality,  in  everything 
connected  with  their  delusion,  paranoides  are  very  gulli- 
ble. They  accept  everything  that  corroborates  their  sus- 
picions and  reject  everything  that  doesn't.  Eugen  Bleuler, 
one  of  the  founders  of  clinical  psychiatry,  observed:  "What 
is  not  related  to  the  delusion  is  not  even  perceived  by 
them,  is  not  even  experienced.  They  tend  to  a  shutting 
off  of  criticism.  What  contradicts  their  ideas  is  not  even 
brought  into  logical  connection  .  .  .  they  are  so  one- 
sidedly  influenced  by  the  delusions  that  they  cannot  feel 
the  just  rights  of  others."   {Textbook  of  Psychiatry,  1924) 

"Stalin  believed  in  Beria  and  that  was  enough  for  him," 
declared  Krushchev,  "and  when  Stalin  believed  in  anyone 
or  anything,  then  no  one  could  say  anything  contrary  to 
his  opinion."  Beria  "utilized  very  skilfully  Stalin's  weak- 
nesses; feeding  him  with  suspicions.  He  assisted  Stalin  in 
everything  and  acted  with  his  support." 

The  suspicions  of  paranoiacs,  William  L.  White  noted, 
"are  most  often  directed  against  close  relatives  and  family 
members  rather  than  against  strangers." 

Stalin  constantly  suspected  zealous  party  leaders  of 
being  masked  counterrevolutionaries.  He  distrusted  his 
closest  associates.  He  suspected  that  Voroshilov  was  a 
British  agent  and  after  the  19th  Party  Congress,  according 
to  Krushchev,  suggested  that  Molotov  and  Mikoyan  were 
guilty  of  some  baseless  charges.  "It  is  not  excluded  that 
had  Stalin  remained  at  the  helm  for  another  several 
months,"  Krushchev  stated,  "Comrades  Molotov  and 
Mikoyan  would  probably  have  not  delivered  any  speeches 
at  this  Congress." 
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"Every  paranoiac  has  a  desire,  "Bleuler  declares,  "to 
be  regarded  as  super-excellent  and  to  maintain  of  himself 
a  picture  of  being  infallible  amounting  at  times  to 
grandiosity.  He  usually  regards  others  as  beneath  him 
and  looks  with  disdain  on  the  accomplishments  of  associ- 
ates. There  is  no  paranoiac  delusion  of  greatness  without 
delusions  of  persecution,  and  no  delusions  of  persecution 
without    ideas    of    greatness    and    aspirations    to    such." 

Krushchev's  comments  about  Stalin's  delusions  of 
grandeur  are  pointedly  applicable: 

"He  never  acknowledged  to  anyone  that  he  made  any 
mistake  large  or  small." 

"Stalin  acted  not  through  persuasion,  explanation  and 
patient  cooperation  with  people,  but  by  imposing  his 
concepts  and  demanding  absolute  submission  to  his 
opinion." 

"Stalin  invented  things  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing 
the  role  and  military  talents  of    (Marshal)    Zhukhov." 

"Stalin  transformed  the  whole  past  October  historical 
period  solely  into  an  action  of  the  'Stalin  genius'.  .  .  . 
Stalin  himself  using  all  conceivable  methods  supported 
the  self-glorification  of  his  own  person." 

"Stalin  told  the  Politbureau  members,  'You  are  blind 
like  kittens.  What  will  happen  without  me?  The  country 
will  perish  because  you  don't  know  how  to  recognize 
enemies.' " 

According  to  Bleuler,  the  difference  between  a  delusion 
and  an  ordinary  mistaken  idea  is  a  quantitative  one  and 
thus  the  disorder  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  diagnose. 
"It  (the  diagnosis  of  paranoia)  is  often  absolutely  im- 
possible when  the  delusion  has  centered  itself  on  a  class 
of  ideas  that  are  beyond  proof  as  in  the  politicians  and 
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philosophers"  for  "an  idea  may,  by  chance,  correspond 
with  reality  and  nevertheless  be  a  delusion." 

A  diagnosis  of  paranoia  becomes  impossible  if  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  confirm  the  sufferer's  suspicions. 
A  person  harrassed  by  arsonists,  for  example,  who  have 
set  his  house  on  fire  on  several  occasions  may  well  be- 
come afflicted  with  paranoia.  But  even  the  most  brilliant 
ensemble  of  mental  experts  would  be  incapable  of  diag- 
nosing his  exaggerated  suspicions  as  pathological  or  ab- 
normal. 

Beria's  skillful  exploitation  of  Stalin's  extreme  fear  of 
foreign  and  domestic  enemies  made  distinction  between 
actual  counterrevolutionary  activity  and  fabrications  prac- 
tically impossible. 


THE  STALIN  CULT  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES 


The  extraordinary  influence  of  Stalin's  paranoia,  ob- 
viously an  historical  accident,  upon  the  course  of  events 
would  appear  to  contradict  the  Marxist  thesis  concerning 
the  primacy  of  material  forces.  Marxism  postulates  the 
preeminence  of  social  forces  and  classes  over  the  indi- 
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vidual.  It  is  people  who  move  history,  not  an  individual. 
How  was  it  then  that  an  individual  (and  in  this  instance, 
one  suffering  from  delusions)  was  able  to  wield  such 
enormous  influence  on  events? 

The  effort  to  explain  history  in  terms  of  psychology, 
and  especially  on  the  basis  of  the  traits  of  leaders,  has 
never  yielded  fruitful  results.  Inherent  in  such  efforts 
are  assumptions  of  the  kind  expressed  in  the  aphorism 
that  history  would  have  taken  a  different  course  had 
Cleopatra's  nose  been  shorter.  At  best  such  an  approach 
leads  to  the  view  that  history  "is  a  confused  whirl  of 
senseless  deeds  of  violence,  all  equally  condemnable  be- 
fore the  judgment  seat  of  the  now  matured  philosophic 
reason."  (Engels'  Anti-Duehring)  Marxism  does  not  deny 
the  role  of  psychological  factors,  errors  or  accidents.  But 
it  considers  them  of  subsidiary  importance  as  compared 
to  the  material  forces  acting  upon  society  as  a  whole. 
And  even  the  individual  or  accidental  cannot  always  be 
regarded  as  pure  chance  or  as  wholly  accidental.  Deef>er 
study  reveals  that  what  appears  to  be  pure  chance  is 
often  connected  with  elements  of  necessity. 

As  Plekhanov  pointed  out  in  his  famous  essay  The 
Role  of  the  Individual  in  History^  the  character  of  an 
individual  is  a  factor  in  social  development  but  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  given  social  relations  permit  it  to 
be.  While  placing  the  stamp  of  his  individuality  upon 
events,  the  great  man  cannot  mold  history  to  his  will  or 
by  the  power  of  his  genius. 

Stalin's  peculiarities  played  an  important  role  in  mold- 
ing the  character  of  the  first  stage  of  socialism  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Though  certain  of  Stalin's  traits  proved 
destructive,  they  could  not  stem  the  over-all  advance  to 
socialism.  "Even  Stalin  was  not  big  enough  to  change  the 
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character  of  the  Soviet  state,"  declared  the  Central  Com- 
mittee report.  In  the  end,  not  accidental  personal  traits 
but  the  laws  governing  socialist  society  proved  decisive. 

Some  Marxists  have  criticized  the  term  "cult  of  the 
individual"  as  a  mere  euphemism  that  tends  to  hide  the 
origin  of  the  crimes.  The  resolution  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  however,  asserted 
that  "certain  of  our  friends  abroad  have  not  yet  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  question  of  the  personality  cult  and  its 
consequences."  Obviously,  the  term  "personality  cult"  is 
an  oversimplification  when  employed  as  an  explanation 
for  the  origin  of  the  crimes.  Having  been  accepted  by 
millions,  however,  the  cult  turned  into  a  material  force 
and  as  such  profoundly  affected  the  development  of  Soviet 
society.  Above  all,  it  made  impossible  the  timely  rectifica- 
tion and  exposure  of  the  crimes. 

The  Stalin  cult  arose  out  of  a  number  of  objective 
conditions,  especially  out  of  the  backwardness  or  the  lag 
of  social  consciousness  of  the  masses  as  compared  to  the 
new  social  relations  and  the  forces  of  production.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  offer  an  historical  materialist  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  hero  worship  and  its  interrelation 
with  what  psychologists  term  "the  need  for  a  father 
image,"  or  why  kings  and  chieftains  were  at  times  en- 
dowed with  omniscience  and  infallibility.  Such  hero  wor- 
ship dates  to  antiquity  and  is  expressed  in  countless  myths 
and  legends.  Obviously  these  survivals  of  the  past,  partic- 
ularly powerful  among  the  formerly  backward  peoples  of 
Russia,  played  a  role  in  the  development  of  the  Stalin 
cult.  Lenin  was  referred  to  by  many  workers  and  peasants 
as  "the  Little  Father." 

Stalin  was  both  the  expression  of  the  cult  and  its  fore- 
most exponent. 
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Of  course,  it  has  been  revealed  that  Stalin  intensified 
its  worst  features.  He  reenforced  the  cult  by  assuming 
sole  credit  for  victories  achieved  by  the  party  and  the 
people  as  a  whole.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  cult 
began  developing  long  before  socialism  achieved  its  signal 
victories,  indeed  during  the  years  of  its  greatest  trials. 
Having  just  emerged  from  semi-feudalism,  steeped  in 
religious  superstitions,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  and 
especially  the  peasantry,  were  not  fully  conscious  of  their 
role  in  the  building  of  the  new  society.  During  this  phase, 
it  is  understandable  that  the  words  and  plans  of  the  leader 
were  received  with  awe.  Marxist-Leninist  concepts  were 
still  too  vague  to  replace  the  vestigial  but  concrete  image 
of  an  all-powerful,  all-wise  leader.  Stalin's  successful  fore- 
casts and  effective  plans  aroused  adulation,  particularly 
because  they  had  initially  met  with  doubt  and  opposition. 

The  Krushchev  report  explains  how  Stalin  utilized 
objective  circumstances  for  building  himself  into  an 
exalted,  omniscient  hero.  However,  it  was  the  interaction 
between  Stalin's  personality  and  the  circumstances  that 
gradually  set  in  motion  the  chain  of  events  which  finally 
made  his  removal  or  the  correction  of  his  mistakes  im- 
possible. The  grimness  of  the  tragedy  consisted  not  only 
in  the  commission  of  errors  and  excesses,  unavoidable  in 
times  of  revolutionary  upheavals.  Even  more  tragic  was 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  rectifying  them.  Any  such 
attempt  would  have  required  the  separation  of  the 
Siamese-twin  —  Stalin  and  Soviet  power  —  an  operation 
whose  outcome  could  not  be  foreseen.  Indeed,  during 
that  period  there  seemed  no  way  of  shattering  the  one 
without  the  other. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  CO-RESPONSIBILITY 


In  a  statement  following  the  Krushchev  report,  To- 
gliatti  asked:  "What  made  such  grave  errors  possible? 
and  why  was  it  that  around  them  should  have  been 
created  an  atmosphere  of  consent  and  acceptance  which 
almost  imply  co-responsibility  on  the  part  of  those  who 
today  denounce  the  errors?"  "Acceptance,"  of  course, 
does  not  equal  "co-responsibility,"  as  Togliatti  noted  in 
the  words  "almost  imply."  The  question  whether  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  as  a  whole  can  be  absolved  of 
all  co-responsibility  requires  further  discussion.  It  is 
important  to  recall  that  after  Stalin  was  "deposed"  by 
death,  the  Central  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
a  warning  against  "disarray  and  panic."  The  de-Stalin- 
ization  program  thereafter  proceeded  over  the  course  of 
three  years  in  a  gradual,  step-by-step  manner.  Even  so,  it 
created  widespread  confusion.  It  seems  clear  that  any 
organized  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  present  leadership 
to  remove  Stalin  would  not  only  have  risked  failure 
but  also  would  have  probably  led  to  civil  war  and  to  the 
grave  weakening  if  not  the  overthrow  of  Soviet  power. 
It  was  precisely  such  an  upheaval  that  western  military 
leaders  were  hoping  and  planning  for.  Only  unprincipled 
adventurers  could  have  undertaken  such  a  gamble. 

Indeed  the  resurgence  of  domestic  and  foreign  counter- 
revolutionary forces  in  Hungary  following  the  de-Stalin- 
ization  program  attests  the  correctness  of  this  judgment. 

Entailing  as  it  does  a  profound  social  transformation, 
a  revamping  of  legal  and  administrative  principles,  the 
removal   of  countless   "little  Stalins"  and   a  reappraisal 
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of  an  entire  era,  the  wholesale  de-Stalinization  could  not 
take  place  while  the  war  danger  was  still  acute.  Actually 
the  reevaluation  of  the  Stalinist  period  gained  momentum 
only  after  the  relaxation  of  international  tension  follow- 
ing the  Geneva  conference  in  July  1955. 

The  previous  international  situation  provides  the  an- 
swer to  the  question  posed  by  Dulles  as  well  as  by  some 
Marxist  leaders  concerning  the  failure  of  the  present 
Soviet  leaders  to  intervene  during  Stalin's  lifetime. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  full  scope 
of  the  perversion  of  justice  was  not  realized  until  the  files 
of  the  secret  Security  Department  archives  were  opened 
for  a  minute  study  and  the  documents  that  served  to 
condemn  people  were  exposed  as  fabrications.  Previously 
the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  of  the  Polit- 
bureau  had  no  access  to  these  documents  or  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  retracted  their  confessions. 

There  are  many  leftwingers  who  have  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  present  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  were 
fully  aware  of  the  scope  of  the  excesses  and  bear  responsi- 
bility for  them.  Such  an  argument  leads  to  the  absurd 
assumption  that  the  present  leaders  put  no  value  either 
on  their  lives  or  on  the  fate  of  the  revolution.  For  if  the 
present  leaders  were  aware  of  the  innocence  of  those  ar- 
rested or  executed,  as  they  now  are,  the  only  conclusion 
they  could  have  drawn  was  that  Stalin  and  his  Security 
Department  officials  were  out  to  destroy  the  party  and  that 
they  themselves  were  also  in  danger  of  being  liquidated. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  men  like  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  who  had  undergone  imprison- 
ment and  torture  under  the  Czar  would  remain  passive 
in  the  face  of  such  danger  to  themselves  and  to  the  party. 
Whatever  the  Soviet  party  lacked  in  those  years,  there 
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was  no  absence  of  courage.  The  argument  that  an  anti- 
Stalin  coup  would  have  endangered  the  revolution  be- 
comes meaningless,  for  what  could  have  imperilled  the 
revolution  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  party? 

That  such  an  organized  anti-Stalin  coup  was  neither 
planned  nor  executed  strongly  indicates  that  the  present 
leaders  were  at  least  partially  convinced  of  the  claims  of 
Stalin  and  the  Security  Department  of  the  existence  of  a 
massive  counterrevolutionary  movement  to  destroy  Soviet 
power  and  that  the  terror  was  directed  against  enemies, 
hidden  and  open,  of  the  revolution. 

Of  course,  the  assertion  that  the  present  leaders  were 
not  fully  aware  does  not  imply  that  they  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  arrests  and  executions.  But  everyone, 
including  the  present  leadership,  was  apparently  ignorant 
of  two  essential  facts:  that  the  Security  Department  was 
riddled  with  provocateurs  and  enemies  of  Soviet  power; 
and  that  Stalin  was  suffering  from  paranoia. 

Even  the  victims  of  the  repressions  were  often  not  un- 
sure whether  the  repressions  were  necessary.  Gyula  Oszko, 
a  Hungarian  police  colonel  who  had  been  imprisoned, 
replied  when  asked  why  he  had  signed  a  false  confession: 
"The  truth  is  that  we  believed  for  a  time  in  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  these  actions.  We  became  ensnared  in 
the  false  theory  of  political  necessity.  .  .  .  We  believed  if 
we  told  the  truth  we  would  serve  the  imperialists."  Now, 
he  went  on,  "we  are  convinced  that  all  this  should  not 
have  happened,  that  the  illegalities  .  .  .  were  not  dictated 
by  historical  necessity  and  that  the  victorious  building  of 
socialism  does  not  at  all  call  for  similar  horrors." 

Although  perhaps  beset  by  doubts,  the  present  leaders 
did  not  begin  to  recognize  Stalin's  paranoiac  tendencies 
until    they  reached   monstrous   proportions.     They   too 
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found  it  difficult  to  differentiate  between  what  was  real 
and  what  was  thought  to  be  real.  A  significant  passage 
in  the  Central  Committee  report  declares  that  "the  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Politbureau  viewed 
these  matters  (the  arrests  and  the  crimes)  in  a  different 
way  at  different  times"  —  differently  in  1937,  on  the  eve 
of  the  war,  and  differently  during  the  war  and  the  cold 
war  period. 


THE  VILLAINS  OF  THE  TRAGEDY 


Contradictions  within  the  working  class  parties,  Lenin 
maintained,  originate  from  two  circumstances:  from  pres- 
sure of  the  bourgeoisie  and  from  bourgeois  ideology  and 
"from  the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  within  the 
workingclass  itself."  Immediately  after  the  revolution, 
oppositions,  contradictions  and  even  errors  were  resolved 
or  mastered  in  the  face  of  the  paramount  need  to  con- 
solidate Soviet  power  against  undisguised  enemies  who 
"with  a  mad  passion  and  with  a  hate  intensified  to  an 
extreme  degree,  throw  themselves  in  the  fray  to  get  back 
their  lost  paradise."  (Lenin,  The  Proletarian  Revolution 
and  Renegade  Kautsky)  During  this  stage  no  real  contra- 
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dictions  arose  between  the  country's  need  to  curtail  the 
freedom  of  a  minority  in  order  to  safeguard  the  new  social 
system  and  the  need  to  extend  the  widest  possible  free- 
dom to  the  peasants  and  working  people.  For  both  the 
suppression  and  the  freedom  formed  the  essence  of  the 
revolution.  The  people's  newly  won  freedom  expressed 
itself  mainly  in  taking  over  the  land,  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  the  state  apparatus  from  the  minority. 

In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Daily  Worker,  Steve 
Nelson  wrote:  "Recall  the  paintings  of  Lenin  sitting  in 
his  office  with  scores  of  peasants  making  complaints  and 
criticisms.  This  was  later  forgotten  under  the  false  claims 
of  security."  The  claims,  however,  were  not  entirely  false. 
The  counterrevolutionary  plots  included  plans  for  mur- 
dering leading  Communists.  Lenin's  life  was  shortened 
by  the  bullet  of  a  would-be  assassin. 

The  October  Revolution  and  the  policies  of  that  period 
met  with  overwhelming  popular  support.  Forced  collec- 
tivization, however,  regarded  by  many  peasants  as  a  con- 
fiscation of  the  newly  obtained  land,  aroused  widespread 
discontent.  As  a  result,  socialist  transformation  of  the 
village  could  be  carried  out  only  by  means  of  repressions. 

In  the  thirties,  following  the  forced  collectivization, 
a  new  tactic  was  developed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Soviet  power:  they  ceased  to  identify  themselves  openly 
and  came  forth  as  eager  party  workers  and  government 
officials.  Socialist  construction  was  harrassed  by  strange 
and  complex  acts  of  sabotage  —  explosions,  assassinations, 
breakdowns  and  perplexing  administrative  bottlenecks.  A 
real  contradiction  arose  between  the  need  for  abolishing 
restrictions,  relaxing  the  class  struggle,  and  the  need  for  a 
secret  police  apparatus  for  ferretting  out  the  forces  re- 
sponsible for  these  occurrences. 
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One  of  Stalin's  main  errors  consisted  of  attempting 
to  resolve  this  contradiction  by  subordinating  the  entire 
state  apparatus  and  the  party  itself  to  the  Security  Depart- 
ment and  its  all-pervasive  secret  police.  By  approaching 
the  need  for  safeguarding  Soviet  power  onesidedly,  Stalin 
neglected  the  other  and  more  important  aspect  of  Lenin's 
teaching:  the  need  for  constantly  expanding  and  deep- 
ening criticism  and  self-criticism  and  inner-party  democ- 
racy. Expansion  of  socialist  democracy  would  have  helped 
expose  the  class  enemy  inside  and  outside  the  party.  The 
task  of  identifying  the  enemy  would  have  devolved  upon 
the  people  and  the  party  as  a  whole  rather  than  upon  a 
few  isolated  and  secretive  officials. 

Still  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  excesses  arose  solely  out 
of  Stalin's  mistaken  theory  that  the  class  struggle  must 
sharpen  as  socialism  advances? 

This  assumption  fails  to  answer  a  number  of  puzzling 
questions.  Why,  for  example,  were  the  excesses  in  1937-38, 
on  the  eve  of  World  War  II,  directed  chiefly  against  "rank- 
ing military  commanders,  cadres  who  gained  invaluable 
experience  in  Spain  and  the  Far  East?"  Why  against  "the 
oldest  and  most  loyal  party  leaders"  and  not  against  "the 
remnants  of  the  defeated  exploiting  classes"  who  as  later 
events  showed  were  still  far  from  harmless?* 

"We  cannot  say  that  these  were  the  needs  of  a  giddy 
despot,"  Krushchev  stated.  "Stalin  was  convinced  that  this 
was  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  interests  of  the 
workingclass   against    the    plotting   of   the    enemies   and 


♦The  Krushchev  report  declared:  "This  terror  was  actually  directed 
not  at  the  remnants  of  the  defeated  exploiting  classes  but  against 
the  honest  workers  of  the  party  and  of  the  Soviet  state;  against 
them  were  made  lying,  slanderous  and  absurd  accusations  concern- 
ing 'two  facedness,'  'espionage,'  'sabotage,'  preparation  of  fictitious 
•plots  'etc." 
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against  the  attack  of  the  imperialist  camp.  He  considered 
that  this  should  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the  party  .  .  . 
in  the  name  of  the  defense  of  the  revolution's  gains. 
In  this  lies  the  whole  tragedy." 

But  the  tragedy  was  not  without  its  villain:  a  villain 
who  provided  the  foundation  for  Stalin's  theory  of  the 
sharpening  of  the  class  struggle  as  socialism  advances.  In 
his  report  Krushchev  speaks  of  messages  streaming  into 
the  Kremlin  from  Sverdlovsk,  Leningrad,  Vladivostok, 
"from  almost  all  krais,  oblasts  and  republics"  registering 
"the  existence  of  blocs  of  rightists,  Trotzkyites,  Social 
Revolutionaries  and  church  leaders  .  .  .  forming  country- 
wide terroristic  anti-Soviet  sabotage,  espionage,  and  up- 
rising centers."  These  reports  were  then  confirmed  by 
documentary  proofs  and  confessions  furnished  by  the  most 
trusted  state  organ,  the  Security  Department.  And,  the 
Krushchev  report  adds,  "the  heads  of  these  so-called  up- 
rising: staffs  were  as  a  rule  —  for  no  known  reason  —  first 
secretaries  of  oblast  or  republic  Communist  Party  Central 
Committees,"  thousands  of  tested  revolutionaries. 

The  Krushchev  interpolation,  ''for  no  known  reason/' 
is  perplexing.  Who  but  "first  secretaries  of  Central  Com- 
mittees" would  an  enemy  aiming  to  destroy  the  party  pick 
as  his  target?  The  report  admits  that  "the  Security  De- 
partment was  infiltrated  w^ith  all  kinds  of  provocateurs 
whose  sole  activity  it  was  to  destroy  the  party  under  cover 
of  protecting  it  .  .  .  all  sorts  of  slanderers  were  active  who 
sowed  distrust  among  Communists."  In  his  appeal,  Rud- 
zutak,  an  old  Bolshevik,  referred  to  the  "presence  in  the 
N.K.V.D.  of  an  as  yet  unliquidated  counterrevolutionary 
center  which  is  craftily  manufacturing  cases  by  forcing 
innocent  people  to  confess"  and  "in  a  way  in  which  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  prove  one's  non-participation  in  the 
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crime."  Another  old  revolutionary,  Eikhe,  declared  in 
his  appeal  that  the  accusations  against  him  were  "the  work 
of  real  Trotzkyites  whose  arrest  he  had  sanctioned  .  .  . 
and  who  subsequently  conspired  to  take  revenge  on  him. 
...  I  know  that  I  perish  because  of  the  vile  and  mean  work 
of  the  enemies  of  the  people  who  fabricated  the  accusa- 
tions against  me."  Obviously  Stalin's  "enemies  of  the 
people"  were  not  those  Eikhe  and  Rudzutak  pointed  to. 
But  there  were  enemies. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  thesis  expounded 
in  the  Krushchev  report  that  by  1935  "the  counterrevolu- 
tionary groups  were  long  defeated"  needs  correction. 

Was  not  counterrevolutionary  action  manifested  in  the 
extermination  of  party  members  through  false  accusation? 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  essential  cause  of 
the  excesses  was  the  counterrevolutionary  conspiracy.  Its 
manifold  and  devious  activities  provided  the  rationale  for 
Stalin's  theory  about  the  sharpening  of  the  class  struggle 
as  socialism  advances.  This  theory  in  turn  supplemented 
Stalin's  paranoia  in  facilitating  the  activities  of  the  coun- 
terrevolutionaries, enabling  them  to  wage  a  campaign  of 
terror  against  the  party  and  the  nation. 

"Stalin's  unbelievable  suspicions,"  according  to  Krush- 
chev, "were  cleverly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  abject 
provocateur  and  vile  enemy,  Beria."  Beria,  however,  found 
many  collaborators.  The  opposition  whom  Beria  repre- 
sented clearly  consisted  of  a  highly  organized,  continuously 
active  political  group.  The  very  nature  and  pattern  of  its 
crimes — instigating  a  break  with  Yugoslavia,  framing  and 
executing  leading  Communists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria  —  were  calculated  to  undermine  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  socialism. 

In  view  of  the  thirty-eight  year  record  of  attempts  of 
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the  Western  powers  to  smash  the  socialist  stronghold  or 
undermine  it  from  within,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  activities  were  engineered  in  collusion  with  foreign 
accomplices.  The  full  story  of  these  crimes  will  not  be 
known  until  the  Project  X  files  will  be  opened  in  Wash- 
ington, London,  Paris  and  Bonn  (the  Gehlert  group,  a 
former  nazi,  anti-Soviet  sabotage  organization  reactivated 
by  Washington  and  now  operating  under  the  Bonn 
government) . 

The  history  of  the  cold  war  activities  of  the  West 
within  the  socialist  world  remains  to  be  written.  For 
example,  the  story  of  British  attempts  between  1945  and 
1948  to  create  uprisings  in  People's  Poland  by  supplying 
underground  bands  with  money  and  weapons  has  not  yet 
been  told.  The  socialist  governments  have  probably  con- 
sidered that  such  revelations  would  lead  to  diplomatic 
ruptures  and  heighten  world  tensions,  a  course  they  have 
attempted  to  avoid.  It  is  certain,  in  any  case,  that  of  the 
hundreds  of  billions  the  United  States  and  its  allies  have 
spent  during  the  last  decade  to  surround  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  ring  of  steel  and  bases,  a  not  inconsiderable  sum 
must  have  gone  for  the  organization  of  bases  for  sabotage 
within  the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  who  recently  paid  $112,000,  according  to  Reuters 
of  London,  to  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  agent  for  killing 
fourteen  Chinese  political  and  cultural  leaders  on  their 
way  to  the  Bandung  Conference  by  placing  a  bomb  in 
their  plane,  are  not  skimping. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  nazis  during  the  last 
war  to  eliminate  Soviet  partisan  bands  illustrate  the  subtle 
ways  of  achieving  infiltration.  Most  partisan  groups  oper- 
ated from  inaccessible  forests.  To  reach  them,  the  nazis 
formed  "anti-fascist"  partisan  bands  of  their  own,  which 
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joined  their  "brothers"  in  the  forests.  To  mask  their 
identity,  some  of  these  groups  accomplished  what  ap- 
peared to  be  heroic  and  dangerous  missions,  capturing 
nazi  prisoners  and  trophies.  Ultimately,  however,  they  led 
the  partisan  units  into  a  nazi  trap  or  otherwise  annihilated 
them.  Many  Communist  partisan  groups  perished  in  this 
manner. 

The    tactics    of    counterrevolution    are    complex    and 
devious. 


THE  CORRUPTION  OF  LENINISM 


The  decisive  characteristic  of  the  first  stage  of  socialism 
is  the  struggle  between  the  dying  and  that  which  is  being 
born  and  the  fierce  stubborness  of  the  old  before  yielding 
to  the  new.  The  struggle  undergoes  constant  develop- 
ment. Its  forms  and  expressions  today  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  different  from  those  that  prevailed  in  the  thirties,  but 
the  obstacles  presented  either  by  the  blatant  or  subtle 
forms  of  this  contradiction  are  far  from  overcome.  There 
are  in  the  Soviet  Union  today  millions  of  people  of  a 
new  type — creators  and  builders  imbued  with  a  socialist 
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consciousness  transforming  the  face  of  the  land  and  its 
social  structure.  But  bureaucrats,  careerists,  thieves  and 
embezzlers  still  exist  in  the  crevices  of  Soviet  society  along 
with  wholly  corrupt,  degenerate,  anti-social  and  anti- 
Soviet  elements  (one  per  cent?  two  per  cent?  two  or 
five  million  people?) .  The  fact  that  part  of  the  Soviet 
population  in  occupied  regions  collaborated  with  the 
nazi  invaders  and  even  participated  in  criminal  activities 
is  proof  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  still  riddled  with 
bitterly  anti-Soviet  elements  even  after  the  war.  These 
remnants  or  "defects,"  as  Marx  called  them  (Critique  of 
the  Gotha  Programme) ,  "are  unavoidable  when,  after 
long  travail,  communism  emerges  from  the  old  society." 

These  remnants  like  every  social  aggregate  seek  political 
expression  and  engage  in  underground  activities  when 
prevented    from    engaging   in    political    activity    openly. 

"It  was  evident,"  wrote  Pietro  Nenni  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Krushchev  report  "that  Soviet  public  life  had 
undergone  in  the  previous  ten  years  a  double  process  of 
degeneration.  On  the  one  hand,  of  the  party  and  state 
machine  towards  forms  of  bureaucratization  and  terror- 
ism, and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  internal  opposition 
towards  forms  of  conspiracy  and  palace  revolution."  Pal- 
miro  Togliatti  declared:  "The  real  problems  are  lost 
sight  of,  which  are:  how  and  why  Soviet  society  arrived 
at  certain  forms  of  estrangement  from  democratic  life  and 
the  legality  that  had  been  established,  even  at  forms  of 
degeneration." 

In  reply  the  report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  stated  that  "there  are  no  grounds 
for  raising  such  a  question  as  to  whether  Soviet  society 
has  not  arrived  at  'certain  forms  of  degeneration.' " 

Indeed,  a  society  becomes  corrupt  or  degenerate  when 
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illegality,  crime  and  oppression  serve  to  enrich  or  main- 
tain it.  The  crimes  of  the  Stalin  era  were  manifestly  in 
contradiction  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
society.  Practically  every  visitor  returning  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  including  bitter  anti-Communists,  report  the  gen- 
erally friendly,  warm,  humanist  spirit  of  the  Soviet  people, 
their  love  and  devotion  to  science  and  culture  and  gen- 
uine hatred  of  injustice,  racism,  violence  and  oppression. 
None  can  deny  that  Soviet  schools,  newspapers,  magazines, 
books,  films,  radio  and  television  programs  today,  as  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  period,  seek  to  teach  friendship  and  peace. 
The  Soviet  party,  however,  must  have  stagnated  or  even 
arrived  at  some  "forms  of  degeneration"  during  that  pe- 
riod.  The  Krushchev  report  speaks  of  "party  people  fear- 
ing their  own  shadows,"  of  "flatterers,  routinism,  sterile 
formalization"   and   "lessened  initiative."   Indeed,   could 
thousands  of  leading  Leninists  be  liquidated  and  the  party 
remain  healthy?    These  reports  indicate  some  corruption 
of  Leninist  principles  among  sections  of  the  party.    And 
it  would  be  preposterous  to  assume  that  the  Leninist  core 
about  whom  the  Central  Committee  document  speaks  has 
already  succeeded  in  restoring  Leninism  within  the  party 
as  a  whole.* 

Neither  the  deviations  from  Leninism  in  the  Soviet 
party  nor  the  violations  of  socialist  justice  can  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  the  personal  traits  of  Stalin.  The  party  and 
Stalin  both  deviated  from  the  Leninist  path  on  a  whole 
series  of  questions.  It  failed  in  its  role  of  vanguard  also 
in  relation  to  the  Stalin  cult.  The  cult  could  not  have 
been  established  or  assumed  such  enormous  dimensions 

•It  was  certainly  no  example  of  Leninism  when  Pravda  arbitrarily 
omitted  sentences  referring  to  the  crippling  of  Soviet  Jewish  culture 
and  the  execution  of  many  of  its  leading  exponents  in  a  reprint  of 
an  article  by  Eugene  Dennis. 
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had  the  Soviet  party  been  more  vigilant.  Although  there 
were  periods  when  the  prevention  of  errors  was  practically 
impossible,  yet  even  during  the  difficult  war  years,  accord- 
ing to  Krushchev,  party  leaders  and  military  chiefs  found 
ways  to  circumvent  Stalin's  directives  when  they  thought 
them  incorrect. 

There  were,  of  course,  objective  causes  for  the  weak- 
ening of  Marxist-Leninist  morality,  justice  and  legality: 
the  singleminded  preoccupation  with  the  survival  of  the 
socialist  system,  the  preparations  for  the  Second  World 
War  and  then  for  a  possible  Third  World  War  —  all 
requiring  a  highly  centralized  apparatus,  a  semi-military 
chain  of  command  and  frequently  the  institution  of  crude 
devices  of  reward  and  punishment. 

In  the  process  of  accomplishing  the  huge  tasks,  the 
party  was  allowed  to  merge  with  the  state  apparatus. 
Strict  party  supervision  had  to  be  imposed  on  projects 
that  were  stagnating.  The  ideological  and  educational 
functions  of  the  party  were  neglected.  Praise,  recognition 
and  status  were  reserved  for  those  who  got  things  done. 
Leninist  principles  of  party  conduct  and  morality  were 
often  ignored.  The  party  became  riddled  with  authori- 
tarian "little  Stalins,"  careerists  and  bureaucrats,  as  Mi- 
koyan  and  Suslov  have  pointed  out.  Always  surrounding 
themselves  with  toadies,  bureaucrats  face  no  criticism. 

The  urgent  demands  of  the  war  and  of  the  postwar 
period  served  to  accentuate  this  trend.  In  the  face  of  the 
threat  of  A-bomb  war,  failure  to  keep  pace  with  the  West 
meant  disaster.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the  de- 
pletion of  the  party  cadres  at  the  battlefront.  The  Marxist- 
Leninist  education  of  the  youth  who  matured  during  the 
war  period  was  necessarily  deficient.  The  pressures  after 
the  war  continued  this  lack.  All  these  factors  must  have 
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contributed  to  an  ideological  decay  among  various  party 
circles,  to  a  decline  of  vigilance  and  to  a  complacent, 
cavalier  attitude  toward  errors  and  injustices. 

The  leaders  who  merely  write,  supervise,  plan  or 
direct  are  especially  susceptible  to  the  degeneration  of 
bureaucratism.  There  is  something  about  a  desk  and 
the  walls  of  an  office  that  deaden  perception.  Those  who 
issue  orders  often  lose  some  of  their  humanity.  Many  of 
them  become  bureaucrats  without  sympathy  for  their 
associates,  men  of  vision  often  turning  into  robots  or 
power-hungry  monsters. 

The  new  material  wealth  created  by  socialism  in  the 
newly  constructed  factories  does  not  automatically  pro- 
duce socialist  humanism  as  it  does  hairpins  or  tractors. 
The  educator,  according  to  Marx,  must  educate  himself. 
But  schooling  and  study  of  theory  alone  does  not  develop 
the  new  type  of  socialist  man.  In  order  to  educate  himself, 
the  educator  must  leave  his  ivory  tower,  even  abandon 
his  role  as  educator  and  learn  from  the  people  who  them- 
selves are  changing  in  the  process  of  transforming  nature 
and  society. 

It  is  the  function  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  party  to  discover 
onesidedness  and  degenerative  tendencies  and  to  intervene 
before  they  lead  to  disastrous  consequences.  The  mere 
recognition  of  errors  does  not  represent  the  fulfillment  of 
responsibility.  In  this  respect,  the  Soviet  party  has  ap- 
parently failed  in  upholding  some  essential  Leninist 
principles. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party,  buffetted  by  storms  that  might  have  shat- 
tered another  party,  did  maintain  its  over-all  integrity. 
Millions  of  workers  and  party  people  remained  firm  in 
their  convictions  and  loyalty  to  socialism.    They  carried 
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on  despite  injustices  and  despite  the  shock  of  the  execu- 
tions of  respected  leaders.  The  party  was  the  chief  victim 
of  Stalinist  terror,  but  it  proved  indestructible.  It  con- 
tinued educating  new  cadres  and  solving  difficult  prob- 
lems despite  Stalin's  degeneration  as  a  leader.  Many  who 
perished  in  the  Stalin  purges  regarded  themselves  prop- 
erly as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  socialism.  They  were  as 
much  victims  of  counterrevolution  as  those  who  had 
fallen  during  the  civil  war  period. 

Those  victims  who  survived  have  exhibited  a  nobility 
inexplicable  to  people  of  a  bourgeois  outlook.  Numerous 
revolutionaries  remained  loyal  to  socialism  in  the  face  of 
imprisonment,  maltreatment  and  the  humiliation  of  being 
branded  traitors.  The  devotion  manifested  by  these  mar- 
tyrs was  based  on  the  conviction  that  under  socialism, 
truth  would  ultimately  prevail  over  falsehood.  Such  stam- 
ina, dedication  and  understanding  was  exhibited  by  our 
own  Anna  Louise  Strong. 
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CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN 

THE  PEOPLES  DEMOCRACIES 


"This  process  of  the  practice  of  changing  the  world  on  the  basis  of 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  it  has  already  reached  an  historic  moment 
both  in  China  and  in  the  whole  world,  a  moment  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  world  has  never  witnessed  before.  This  change  is  none 
other  than  the  complete  overturn  of  the  world  of  darkness,  both  in 
China  and  elsewhere  and  its  transformation  into  a  world  of  light 
that  never  existed  before.  .  .  .  What  is  meant  by  the  external  world 
which  is  to  be  changed,  includes  the  persons  who  are  opposed  to 
that  change.  To  he  remolded  they  will  have  to  go  through  a  stage 
of  compulsion  before  they  enter  into  a  stage  of  remolding  of  their 
own  accord.  When  the  whole  of  mankind,  of  its  own  accord,  re- 
molds itself  and  changes  the  world,  that  will  be  the  age  of  world 
communism."  —On  Practice  by  Mao  Tse-tung 


The  frank  exposure  of  crimes  and  errors  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  European  Peoples  Democ- 
racies is  historically  unprecedented.  The  leaders  of  no 
previous  social  order  have  ever  engaged  in  such  relentless 
self-criticism.  The  pained  outcry  expressed  in  public  mass 
meetings  and  in  the  press,  the  bold  self-criticism  by  the 
leaders  and  the  drastic  measures  taken  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  grave  injustices  testify  to  the  moral 
superiority  of  socialism. 

Disillusioned  American  leftwingers,  however,  have  as- 
sumed that  these  exposures  empower  them  with  the  right 
to  preach  to  the  leaders  of  the  Peoples  Democracies; 
especially  since  the  abatement  of  war  tensions,  the  last- 
ing" economic  boom  and  the  rebuff  to  McCarthyism 
have  made  for  a  new  look  at  American  democratic  free- 
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doms.  As  a  result.  Daily  Worker  writers  have  swung  from 
uncritical  praise  to  uncritical  accusations  and  even  super- 
cilious disparagement  of  the  socialist  countries.  They 
have  begun  to  sermonize  on  the  delay  of  the  Peoples 
Democracies  to  introduce  Western-type  civil  liberties. 

On  the  one  hand,  these  Marxists  disclaim  further  ad- 
herence to  Leninist  theory,  proclaiming  its  inapplicability 
to  conditions  in  the  United  States.  "Lenin  is  no  icon 
to  hang  on  the  wall,"  vulgarly  proclaimed  Joseph  Clark, 
the  Daily  Worker  columnist.*  On  the  other  hand,  these  po- 
litical analysts  have  asserted  that  Jeffersonian  democracy  is 
applicable  to  conditions  in  Eastern  Europe.  Such  sophistry 
had  in  the  past  been  reserved  to  the  Free  \V^orld  cham- 
pions, who  have  unabashedly  made  beguiling  comparisons 
between  the  amenities  of  life  in  Connecticut  with  its  three 
centuries  of  uninterrupted  industrial  development  and 
those  in  Azerbaijan  or  Rumania  with  their  twenty-five 
years  and  ten  years,  respectively.f 

Apparently  convinced  that  western  leftwingers  know 
more  about  the  building  of  socialism  than  those  who  are 
engaged  in  it,  L  F.  Stone,  the  well-known  liberal  political 
commentator,  counselled:  "Now  is  the  time  for  western 
leftists'  opinion  of  all  kinds  to  make  its  influence  felt  on 


*The  exaltation  of  great  genius— of  a  Shakespeare,  Beethoven,  Rem- 
brandt, Marx,  Einstein  or  Lenin— is  not  cultism.  The  adulation  of 
those  who  made  transcendent  contributions  to  humanity  will  grow 
and  deepen  as  their  creations  become  the  general  property  of  the 
people. 

j-American  correspondents  boast  of  American  automobiles  and  re- 
frigerators and  mock  the  first  stage  of  socialist  construction.  They 
conveniently  ignore  the  fact  that  the  American  standard  of  living 
was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  Indians,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  Fili- 
pinos and  Latin  Americans,  who  have  been  plundered,  enslaved 
and  massacred,  and  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  immigrants  who 
have  been  ruthlessly  exploited.  Nor  do  they  note  that  the  blood  of 
two  world  wars  was  converted  into  gold  by  American  big  business. 
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the  side  of  the  Poznan  workers  if  socialism  is  ultimately 
to  survive  in  Eastern  Europe."* 

In  which  western  country  have  social  democrats  or  left- 
wingers  grappled  directly  with  the  problems  of  building 
socialism?  What  special  formula  do  these  Western  leftists 
possess  for  solving  the  immensely  difficult  problems  of 
building  socialism  in  backward  countries?  Do  these  west- 
erners perhaps  know  a  way  of  attaining  high  living  stand- 
ards, leisure  and  culture  for  all  without  going  through  an 
initial  period  of  deprivation  and  sacrifices?  Or  have  they 
some  magic  formula  for  accumulating  the  vast  capital 
necessary  for  erecting  the  basic  network  of  heavy  industry 
without  creating  agricultural  lags,  shortages  of  consumer 
goods  and  other  deprivations  leading  to  mass  discontent? 

Ought  not  the  liberals  and  Marxists  who  today  cavill 
at  the  Peoples  Democracies  first  examine  such  questions 
as  the  relationship  between  freedom  and  civil  liberties 
and  the  stage  of  economic  development  in  a  country  and 
the  tasks  and  problems  that  that  country  is  called  upon 
to  solve?  Without  noting  this  relationship  how  is  it  pos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  avoidable  and  the  un- 
avoidable, between  the  condemnable  and  unnecessary  and 
the  lamentable  but  historically  necessary? 

It  is  only  seven  to  nine  years  since  the  Peoples  Democ- 
racies launched  their  program  for  liquidating  backward- 
ness. Considering  the  low  level  from  which  they  started, 
their  accomplishments  in  this  short  period  seem  almost 


*I.  F.  Stone  used  to  refer  to  Soviet  leadership  as  "extremely  intelli- 
gent and  perspicacious"  and  as  "possessing  a  profound  grasp  of  the 
movement  of  events."  This  was  his  judgment  when  he  was  still 
fearful  of  a  possible  Third  World  War  and  was  issuing  warnings 
about  the  plans  of  certain  aggressive  Washington  circles.  Now  he 
smugly  refers  to  "the  top  men  in  Moscow"  as  "people  of  limited 
mentality  .  .  .  doped  by  their  own  incense."  Even  the  October  Revo- 
lution, he  concludes  after  a  ten  day  visit  to  Moscow,  "was  a  hoax"! 
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miraculous.  In  all  these  countries,  the  bequest  of  the  old 
ruling  gentry  was  lice,  typhus,  famine,  illiteracy  and 
ravaged  towns  and  villages.  In  Eastern  Europe,  a  sullen, 
suspicious,  xenophobic  peasantry  under  the  influence  of 
a  medieval  obscurantist  church  adamantly  resisted  all 
change.  Worst  of  all,  there  was  almost  no  heavy  industry, 
capital  or  skilled  labor.  Not  a  single  engineer  could  be 
found  in  Warsaw  after  the  nazis  evacuated  the  city.  In 
1945  there  was  more  industry  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
than  in  all  the  European  Peoples  Democracies  combined. 

Perplexity  arose  among  the  new  leaders  as  to  how  or 
where  to  begin.  But  the  decision  was  soon  forced  by  the 
Western  powers,  which  announced  in  effect:  "We  know 
of  your  anxiety  to  improve  living  conditions  and  to  dem- 
onstrate the  superiority  of  your  new  order  to  the  old. 
We,  however,  are  interested  in  a  different  kind  of  contest 
— a  race  with  atomic  weapons,  jet  planes  and  guided  mis- 
siles. Indeed,  let  us  see  first  whether  you  can  dig  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  last  war  and  prepare  for  the  next  one  by 
matching  our  latest  death  weapons  as  well  as  those  of 
your  recent  "visitors,"  the  capable  death  masters  of  the 
Ruhr.  You  have  nationalized  land  and  factories  belong- 
ing to  our  friends  on  the  London  and  New  York  stock 
exchanges.  We  therefore  declare  you  outlaws  and  bandits. 
We  will  not  only  deprive  you  of  access  to  machinery, 
capital  and  raw  materials  but  also  expend  millions  to  dis- 
rupt your  development  with  an  incessant  barrage  of  bal- 
loons, leaflets,  and  broadcasts  to  stir  up  popular  discon- 
tent." 

To  erect  the  foundations  of  the  new  society,  illiterate 
peasants  had  to  be  trained  as  technicians  and  shiploads  of 
badly  needed  foodstuffs  had  to  be  exported  in  exchange 
for  machinery.    But  construction  was  hampered  by  indo- 
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lence,  alcoholism,  racial  and  national  prejudices,  flagrant 
waste,  thievery  and  bureaucracy.  "Millions  of  zloty  were 
pocketed  by  swindlers  and  profiteers,"  reported  E.  Ochab, 
First  Secretary  of  Poland's  United  Workers  Party,  on 
June  10,  1956. 

Oscar  Lange,  the  noted  Polish  economist  and  former 
professor  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  declared  in  a  press 
interview  on  July  17,  1956:  "Poland  was  industrialized  by 
methods  of  war  economy,  for  no  other  road  was  open  for 
a  country  so  devastated,  backward,  boycotted  and  threat- 
ened." 

The  external  pressures  and  internal  difficulties  neces- 
sarily determined  the  state  of  civil  liberties. 

According  to  a  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch,  more 
than  30,000  Polish  Communists  and  members  of  the  Se- 
curity Police  had  been  killed  by  Polish  underground 
forces  since  1943.  What  would  obviously  be  the  reaction  of 
the  Polish  leaders  to  such  a  campaign  of  assassination? 
Many  of  those  murdered  had  fought  courageously  against 
the  nazis  and  had  experienced  imprisonment  and  torture, 
manifesting  complete  devotion  to  their  socialist  ideals  in 
the  face  of  mortal  peril.  The  leaders  of  the  nation  w^ould 
naturally  strike  fiercely  at  the  murderers  of  their  com- 
rades. The  inspirers  of  the  original  violence  and  their 
apologists  can  hardly  complain  or  preach  when  force  is 
met  with  force.  Indeed  what  would  be  the  state  of  civil 
liberties  in  the  United  States  if  some  fascist  underground 
supplied  by  foreign  powers  was  to  roam  within  the  coun- 
try and  kill  almost  200,000  members  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  parties  and  government  officials  (this 
figure  is  in  proportion  to  the  populations  of  the  two 
nations)  ? 

A  rigorous   legal   system   was   established   with   severe 
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punishments  for  infractions.  Injustices  were  committed. 
It  was  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish 
between  the  criminal  disrupter  or  project  X  agent  and  the 
ordinary  petty  thief.  The  law  had  to  be  inflexible.  In  the 
critical  transition  period,  complacency  and  lack  of  firm- 
ness toward  counterrevolutionary  enemies  was  dangerous. 

Under  conditions  of  strain  and  apprehension,  rifts  and 
suspicions  are  not  difficult  to  create.  To  exploit  these 
tensions  and  even  to  provoke  revolutionaries  to  liquidate 
each  other  by  means  of  skilfull  fabrications  were  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  western-financed  counterrevolu- 
tionaries. 

Decidedly,  the  state  of  civil  liberties  during  tlie  first  stage 
of  socialism  in  a  backward  country  subjected  to  economic 
boycott,  subversion  and  cold  war  threats  cannot  conform 
to  abstract  principles.  Aside  from  the  factor  of  security, 
the  state  of  civil  liberties  depends  upon  the  level  of  pro- 
ductivity, the  size  of  tKe  national  product  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  distributed.  In  short,  the  level  of  civil 
liberties  is  determined  by  the  degree  of  compulsion  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  "who  will  get  what  and  how  much." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  consumption  and  living  standards 
do  not  rise  even  during  the  first  stage  of  socialism  and 
despite  the  heavy  demands  of  basic  industry.  The  living 
standards  of  Polish  peasants  and  workers  are  incomparably 
higher  today  than  those  that  prevailed  in  the  pre-war 
Poland  of  the  big  landlords,  when  millions  lived  in  mud 
huts,  went  barefoot  and  subsisted  on  a  per  capita  income 
of  two  dollars  a  week.  But  in  the  very  process  of  building 
socialism,  new  cultural  and  material  needs  are  awakened, 
demands  for  better  food  and  housing,  schooling  and 
clothing  —  improvements  of  which   the  people  did  not 
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even  dream  under  the  old  regime — as  well  as  expanded 
civil  liberties.  The  rationings,  priorities  and  shortages 
during  this  preliminary  stage  along  with  the  demands  for 
greater  productivity  often  lead  in  turn  to  discontent  and 
additional  curbs  on  civil  liberties.* 

Practically  all  Marxists  are  now  in  agreement  that  the 
Russian  "Model  T"  road  to  socialism  can  no  longer  serve 
as  an  example  for  other  countries.  Each  nation  will  effect 
a  transition  to  socialism  according  to  its  specific  national 
political  traditions  and  institutions. 

This  view,  however,  does  not  imply  that  each  country 
develops  fundamental  laws  of  social  change  valid  only  for 
itself  or  that  the  great  social  transformations  in  this  cen- 
tury do  not  exhibit  common  general  laws  and  features. 

Under  conditions  of  peaceful  coexistence,  the  industri- 
ally backward  countries  comprising  eighty  per  cent  of 
humanity  may  advance  to  socialism  free  of  the  burdens 
that  hampered  Soviet  development — without  the  immense 
depletions    in   the   national   wealth   resulting   from   war 


*Some  American  Marxists  have  been  speculating  on  the  state  of  civil 
liberties  during  the  first  stage  of  socialism  in  the  United  States. 
Max  Weiss,  a  Communist  Party  theoretician,  has  announced  that 
a  socialist  America  would  extend  fullest  democratic  liberties  during 
even  its  first  stage  to  all,  including  opponents  of  socialism.  The 
basis  for  this  possible  exception  does  not  lie  as  is  imagined  by  some 
in  the  character  of  the  American  democratic  heritage  but  in  the 
exceedingly  advanced  technology  and  productivity  of  this  country. 
The  leadership  of  a  Peoples  Democratic  United  States  could  make 
drastic  reductions  in  the  people's  debts,  mortgages,  rent  and  tax 
loads  and  otherwise  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  new  over 
the  old.  It  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  predict  the  state  of  civil 
liberties  during  this  initial  period.  Until  it  is  thoroughly  bankrupt, 
the  old  does  not  yield  place.  No  one  can  determine  today  the  degree 
of  class  struggle,  economic  decay,  moral  corruption  and  degenera- 
tion the  American  capitalist  system  and  society  will  exhibit  on  the 
eve  of  the  transition  to  socialism.  It  is  thus  impossible  to  foretell 
the  degree  or  kind  of  suppression  required  during  this  period. 
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devastations  and  unremitting  war  preparations.*  But  it 
still  remains  to  be  demonstrated  whether  countries  like 
India  will  be  able  to  abolish  mass  famine,  build  an  indus- 
trial base  commensurate  with  its  population  and  raise  the 
national  per  capita  output  from  the  present  $55  per  year 
even  to  only  $1,000  (the  United  States'  1954  level  was 
$2,240)  without  imposing  semi-military  discipline,  curb- 
ing civil  liberties,  requiring  sacrifices  and  suppressions 
and  introducing  the  leadership  of  a  revolutionary  work- 
ingclass  party. 

The  gradualists  would  avoid  this  stage  of  suppression 
allegedly  in  the  interests  of  preserving  individual  freedoms 
and  avoiding  injustice.  But  the  gradualist  toll  of  suffering, 
sacrifice  and  injustice  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the 
revolutionary.  In  India  alone  the  number  of  people  who 
perish  unnecessarily  every  year  from  disease  and  poverty 
runs  into  the  millions.  The  opponents  of  Leninism  are 
blind  to  this  injustice  and  immorality. 

"Justice,"  Marx  declared,  "can  never  rise  superior  to 
the  economic  conditions  of  society  and  the  cultural  devel- 
opments conditioned  by  them."  (Critique  of  the  Gotha 
Programme)  Marx  necessarily  was  referring  to  the  legal 
systems  and  concepts  of  justice  prevailing  before  the 
development  of  socialism.  Socialism  seeks  to  overcome 
this  inexorable  interdependence  between  justice  and  eco- 
nomic conditions.  But  the  degree  to  which  socialist  con- 
sciousness becomes  a  potent  social  force  depends  on  the 
extent  to  which  socialist  society  acquires  the  material 
means  for  liberating  itself  from  bondage  to  the  past,  to 
the  vestiges  of  the  old  within  and  surrounding  it. 


♦According  to  a  recent  statement  by  Bulganin,  "the  Soviet  Union 
spent  during  the  last  thirty-eight  years  almost  half  the  total  output 
on  wars  forced  upon  it  and  in  healing  war  wounds." 
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UPHEAVALS  IN  POLAND  AND  HUNGARY 


The  program  of  de-Stalinization  that  followed  the 
Twentieth  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  the 
relaxation  of  security  measures  as  the  result  of  the  easing 
of  international  tensions  and  above  all  the  revelations 
concerning  arbitrary  bureaucratic  suppressions  released 
popular  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  within  the  socialist 
countries.  In  Poland  and  Hungary,  the  discontent  culmi- 
nated in  upheavals  threatening  the  solidarity  of  the  social- 
ist world. 

Essentially,  the  popular  discontent  represented  weariness 
and  impatience  with  the  long  period  of  war  economy 
austerity  and  with  the  failure  to  improve  the  living 
conditions  of  the  people.  "The  six  year  plan,"  declared 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  Poland's  new  premier,  on  October 
21,  "advertised  as  a  stage  in  the  advancement  of  the  living 
standards,  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  workingclasses. 
The  impatience  of  the  workingclass  comes  from  the  poor 
living  conditions.  .  .  .  The  six  year  plan  called  for  the 
building  of  900,000  rooms  but  actually  only  370,000  were 
built.  .  .  .  Many  factories  do  not  operate  normally.  .  .  . 
Their  production  capacity  is  not  used  to  the  full.  The 
situation  does  not  allow  us  to  make  considerable  increases 
in  pay.  The  string  has  been  stretched  to  the  breaking- 
point." 

But  the  economic  failures  and  the  hardships  of  the 
people  were  not  the  only  cause  of  the  popular  discon- 
tent. Despite  bureaucracy  and  incompetence,  Poland 
and  Hungary  made  tremendous  economic  advances.  Ac- 
cording to  the  United  Nations  Economic  Survey  of  1953, 
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the  increase  in  production  in  the  Peoples  Democracies 
between  1948  and  1952  surpassed  the  increase  between 
1920  and  1940.  Their  industrial  output  in  1955  was 
three  and  four  times  that  of  1938.  The  reconstruction 
of  Warsaw  symbolizes  the  achievements  of  the  last  decade. 
Reduced  to  rubble  and  having  suffered  800,000  casualties 
(more  than  the  total  losses  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  World  War  II),  Warsaw  has  been  rebuilt  into 
a  beautiful  metropolis. 

A  tiny  remnant  of  an  almost  annihilated  underground 
undertook  to  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  Poland 
and  Hungary.  The  radical  changes  necessary  in  the  bank- 
rupt feudal  and  fascist  societies  were  imposed  by  this 
nucleus  of  revolutionaries.  In  neither  Poland  nor  Hungary 
was  there  a  vast  popular  upheaval  such  as  in  Russia  and 
in  China.  The  great  social  changes  were  not  the  immediate 
result  of  the  struggles  of  the  people  themselves  and  were 
therefore  not  treasured  as  hardwon,  long-sought  accom- 
plishments. 

Thousands  joined  the  Communist  Party  and  rose  to 
high  positions  in  it  and  in  the  government.  Many  of 
them  became  blind  to  the  will  and  temper  of  the  people. 
Dogmatism  and  bureaucracy  apparently  were  rife.  How 
far  this  party  degeneration  had  proceeded  was  exposed 
in  a  report  by  Dr.  Gyula  Hajdu,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Budapest,  a  man  who  had  spent  fifty  years  in 
socialist  and  communist  movements.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  (June  30,  1956) ,  Dr.  Hajdu  presented 
a  detailed  report  how  the  party  leaders  were  shielded  from 
reality  and  how  party  hacks  developed  the  party  line 
into  a  profitable  and  easy  livelihood.  "How  can  the  Com- 
munist leaders  know  what's  going  on?"  Dr.  Hajdu  asked. 
•'They  never  mix  with  workers  or  ordinary  people.   They 
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don't  meet  them  in  street  cars  because  they  all  ride  auto- 
mobiles. They  don't  meet  them  in  stores  or  at  the  market- 
place." He  charged,  further,  that  Communist  oldtimers 
who  maintained  their  integrity  had  been  expelled  from 
the  party. 

In  Poland  the  corruption  within  the  party  was  appar- 
ently similar.  Gordon  Cruikshank,  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Worker ,  quoted  an  elderly  Polish  worker 
as  declaring  (October  22)  :  "Old  socialists  were  in  dis- 
grace and  were  pushed  around.  Those  who  claimed  to 
be  socialist  leaders  wouldn't  even  shake  hands  with  them. 
Factory  directors  assumed  the  role  of  lords  of  estates." 
According  to  Gomulka,  "The  party  became  subjugated 
to  the  main  personality  cult.  If  someone  tried  to  go  out- 
side the  bounds,  he  was  excommunicated  by  his  comrades." 

The  Krushchev  revelations  and  the  exposures  of  Stalin- 
ist type  of  excesses  in  each  of  the  Peoples  Democracies 
brought  demoralization  in  party  ranks  and  further  low- 
ered party  prestige.  Anti-party  elements  took  advantage 
of  the  criticism  of  party  corruption  and  of  the  popular 
demand  for  better  living  conditions  to  preach  that  "Social- 
ist economy  had  failed  indisputably  and  irrevocably,"  as 
Jerzy  Putrament,  a  Polish  journalist  declared. 

The  hasty  attempts  to  introduce  changes  led  to  a  pre- 
mature granting  of  freedom  to  all,  including  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  socialism  and  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Poland 
and  Hungary  there  are  large  petty  bourgeois  and 
bourgeois  elements  which  enjoyed  influence  and  status 
under  the  feudal-fascist  Pilsudski  and  Horthy  regimes. 
The  power  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  both  nations  is 
immense.  Many  of  the  counterrevolutionaries  had  been 
scheming  with  foreign  reaction  for  the  restoration  of  the 
nationalized  lands  and  factories  to  the  ousted  nobility  and 
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bankers.  To  survive,  the  regime  had  to  suppress  these 
elements,  and  many  of  them  were  imprisoned.  In  the  gen- 
eral revulsion  that  followed  the  exposes  of  injustices  and 
crimes,  all  those  who  had  been  accused  and  condemned, 
including  reactionaries,  suddenly  became  popular  heroes. 

Hoodlum  elements  (the  kind  that  joined  Hitler's  SS  or 
that  have  formed  the  membership  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  the  United  States)  took  advantage  of  the  new  wave  of 
freedom  that  the  people  demanded  in  the  de-Stalinization 
campaign.  At  the  Poznan  trial,  for  example,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  among  the  rioters  were  vicious  elements  who 
used  bottles  of  petrol  to  set  fire  to  buildings.  The  Secu- 
rity Police,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  governor 
of  the  city,  scrupulously  observed  the  order  not  to  fire  at 
the  vandals.  That  these  elements  are  numerous  and 
dangerous  is  attested  by  Gomulka's  special  warning  against 
"hooligan  extravagances  and  against  those  who  seek  to 
kindle  anti-Sovietism." 

In  the  Hungarian  revolt,  these  fascist  spirited  elements 
spread  terror  and  destruction.  "The  servants  of  the  Buda- 
pest regime,"  reported  the  New  York  Times  (October  27) , 
"were  hanged  or  shot  without  ceremony. . . .  Former  Defense 
Minister  Milhaily  Farkas  and  his  son  were  taken  out  of 
jail  and  shot.  Other  Communist  officials  were  trampled 
to  death."  These  hoodlums  vented  special  wrath  at  the 
Communist  government's  fostering  of  culture  and  learn- 
ing. According  to  a  Budapest  radio  broadcast  on  October 
25,  "The  National  Museum  with  art  treasures  of  inestim- 
able value  was  fired  four  times  by  hoodlums.  The  fourth 
time,  this  morning,  there  was  no  stopping  the  flames.  The 
entire  contents  of  the  museum  were  feared  burned."  The 
New  York  Times  on  October  31  carried  a  story  of  the 
burning  of  every  bookshop  in  Pest. 
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The  general  revulsion  at  the  corruption  and  degenera- 
tion of  many  party  elements  within  Hungary  explains 
why  many  Hungarian  workers  did  not  actively  defend 
the  regime  during  the  recent  revolt.  Some  of  them  were 
not  averse  to  seeing  the  old  leadership  overthrown.  On 
the  other  hand,  press  reports  note  that  the  workers  pro- 
tected their  factories  against  counterrevolutionaries.  Even 
the  counterrevolutionaries  did  not  dare  to  put  forth  de- 
mands for  returning  industry  to  the  capitalists  and  the 
land  to  the  big  landlords  though  their  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  government  by  force  and  violence  involved 
this  ultimate  objective. 

One  of  the  errors  of  party  leaders  in  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary was  their  dogmatic  and  inflexible  imitation  of  Soviet 
methods  and  approaches  and  an  ignoring  of  national 
peculiarities  and  traditions.  When  these  weaknesses  and 
errors  were  exposed  to  public  view,  many  party  leaders 
blamed  the  Soviet  Union  for  providing  a  bad  model  and 
claimed  that  all  mistakes  were  attributable  to  Soviet 
domination  of  their  countries.  The  Soviet  Union  became 
their  whipping  boy. 

Anti-socialist  and  anti-Soviet  elements  had  a  heyday 
with  wilful  and  unprincipled  attacks  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Traditionally  anti-Russian  as  a  result  of  their  long  expe- 
rience under  Czarist  oppression,  the  Poles  have  given 
vent  to  anti-Russian  jingoism.  "It  is  hard  to  find  a  Pole 
with  a  kind  word  for  them  (the  Russians),"  reported  the 
New  York  Times  (October  29) .  The  arrogant  nationalist 
elements  are  undoubtedly  determined  to  achieve  a  full 
break  wth  the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  the  people,  the  forced  rapid  industrialization 
and  collectivization  and  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  cold 
war  period  were  associated  with  Stalinism.    The  repudia- 
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tion  of  Stalinism  for  them  meant  the  repudiation  of 
socialism.  Furthermore,  the  cynicism  regarding  the  cor- 
rupt party  practices  was  automatically  extended  to  include 
the  Soviet  Union. 

That  Polish  Marxists  should  echo  and  even  promote 
these  nationalistic  sentiments  is  surprising  and  alarming. 
In  assigning  the  onus  for  all  Poland's  difficulties  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  these  disgruntled  leftwingers  ignore  the 
cold  war  pressures  and  threats  of  atomic  war  from  the 
West  which  compelled  the  diversion  of  a  large  segment 
of  Polish  industrial  production  to  defense  preparations. 

The  scope,  urgency  and  cost  of  these  preparations  plus 
the  U.S.  imposed  economic  boycott  are  the  principal 
causes  for  the  present  strains  and  dislocations  in  the  econ- 
omies of  the  European  Peoples  Democracies.  Such,  too, 
are  the  strains  afflicting  the  economy  of  Peoples  China. 
"Arms  Bill  Slows  Red  China's  Rise  Preventino^  Maxi- 
mum  Industrial  Development"  read  a  headline  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  August  23,  1956.  "A  breakdown  of 
budget  figures  shows  that  about  $2,925,000,000  will  be 
spent  on  heavy  industry,"  the  article  reported.  "The  de- 
fense program  although  said  to  have  been  cut  will  cost 
$2,670,000,000."  These  sacrifices  for  defense  are  of  course 
related  to  China's  desperate  housing  shortage  described  in 
the  same  article.  The  maintenance  of  an  armaments  race  is 
capitalism's  classic  way  of  curbing  the  development  of 
the  socialist  world  short  of  actual  intervention. 

The  Daily  Worker  nevertheless  applauded  the  claim 
of  some  Polish  Communists  that  "the  economic  disloca- 
tions were  self-imposed  by  the  left  sectarian,  Stalinist 
overestimation  of  the  war  danger  and  the  underestima- 
tion of  the  strength  of  socialism  and  of  the  peace  forces." 
But  the  term  "self-imposed"  falsifies  the  realities  of  the 
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international  situation.  "Self-imposed"  indeed!  As  though 
the  vast  imperialist  preparations  for  "liberating"  China 
and  the  European  Peoples  Democracies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  the  hundreds  of  American  bomber  bases 
ringing  these  countries  were  simply  an  illusion;  as  though 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  imperialists  for  peaceful  coexist- 
ence and  not  Soviet  might  (and  the  immense  sacrifices 
sustained  by  the  Soviet  people  in  building  it)  that  stopped 
the  Korean  holocaust  from  spreading  to  China;  as  though 
such  dislocation  were  not  inherent  in  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing freedom  from  imperialist  domination! 

The  new  slogan  of  the  Polish  leaders  is  for  the  abolition 
of  the  status  of  inequality  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  this  inequality  specifically  consists  in  has 
not  been  defined.  If  this  demand  is  to  be  considered 
more  than  a  mere  nationalistic  outburst,  definition  of 
the  supposed  inequality  is  essential.  It  is  not  clear  to  what 
this  cry  of  inequality  refers  or  what  it  includes.  Does 
this  inequality  refer  to  the  Polish  industrial  poverty 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  helped  to  overcome  by  ship- 
ments of  machinery,  tools  and  entire  factories?  Does  this 
inequality  refer  to  the  Polish  shortage  of  specialists  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  helped  to  overcome  by  training 
thousands  of  Polish  technicians  in  its  universities?  Does 
this  inequality  refer  to  Polish  imitation  of  Soviet  promo- 
tion of  cultural  institutions,  the  building  of  libraries, 
museums,  houses  of  culture  and  sports  facilities?  Do  the 
Poles  mean  to  complain  of  exploitation  of  Polish  labor 
and  resources  by  Soviet  corporations  for  the  profits  of 
Moscow  millionaires?  Do  they  claim  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  attempted  to  maintain  the  Peoples  Democ- 
racies as  sources  of  raw  materials  as  do  the  imperialist 
nations  in  colonial  and  semi-colonial  countries? 
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The  Polish  cry  of  inequality  feeds  the  slander  of  enemies 
of  socialism  in  regard  to  so-called  Soviet  imperialism. 
One  of  the  essential  features  of  imperialism  is  the  curb- 
ing of  the  industrial  development  of  backward  nations 
and  the  plundering  of  their  wealth.  Soviet  policy,  in 
sharp  distinction,  aims  at  the  acceleration  of  industrial 
development  not  only  in  the  Peoples  Democracies  but 
also  in  all  industrially  retarded  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union  did  more  to  further  Poland's  industrialization  in 
the  last  decade  than  the  United  States  did  for  the  Latin 
American  nations  in  the  last  century. 

[The  Soviet  Union  in  its  official  statement  on  October 
30  (New  York  Times,  October  31)  noted  that  the 
"Socialist  nations  can  build  their  relations  only  on  the 
principle  of  full  equality,  respect  of  territorial  integrity, 
state  independence  and  sovereignty  and  non-interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  one  another."] 

The  influence  of  the  Voice  of  America  in  developing 
this  anti-Soviet  sentiment  has  certainly  been  considerable. 
For  years  the  Voice  of  America  has  harped  on  one  line: 
that  the  Peoples  Democracies  could  enjoy  American  stand- 
ards of  living  if  not  for  Soviet  domination.  This  psycho- 
logical warfare  tactic  undoubtedly  gained  effectiveness 
after  the  Krushchev  revelations  and  the  exposures  of 
crimes  and  economic  failures  in  the  Peoples  Democracies. 

The  West  has  welcomed  what  seemed  the  apparent 
success  of  their  intensive  campaign  of  the  last  decade  to 
destroy  the  unity  among  the  socialist  nations.  "If  you 
break  up  the  Communists  into  small  pieces,"  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  (October  31,  1956)  quoted  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  as  declaring,  "it's  easier  to  get  rid  of  them.  .  .  . 
American  policy  .  .  .  wants  to  keep  alive  the  chances  for 
more  revolts  in  the  satellites." 
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In  past  months  Western  spokesmen  had  been  expressing 
alarm  at  the  New  Look  in  the  East,  fearing  that  the  relax- 
ation of  controls,  increasing  democracy  and  new  emphasis 
on  raising  living  standards  would  strengthen  the  people's 
loyalty  to  the  regimes  and  render  the  possibility  of  coun- 
terrevolution increasingly  unlikely.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  recognized  in  the  headquarters  of  the  various 
Project  X  organizations  that  the  current,  confused  transi- 
tion period  of  the  exposure  of  past  excesses  and  inef- 
ficiency provided  the  last  opportunity  for  accomplishing 
the  overthrow  of  socialist  regimes  in  Eastern  Europe — 
the  avowed  purposes  of  these  organizations.  It  would  be 
naive  to  doubt  that  agents  of  these  groups  participated  in 
the  planning  of  the  Hungarian  rebellion  and  that  they 
contributed  generously  from  their  enormous  funds  to 
back  the  uprising. 

Indeed,  Western  spokesmen  openly  admit  their  involve- 
ment in  subversive  activities  in  the  East.  "London  diplo- 
mats," reported  the  New  York  Times  (October  26) ,  "are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  Social  Democratic  forces 
long  quiescent  in  swinging  Poland  and  Hungary  a^vay 
from  Soviet  leadership.  .  .  .  They  fear  that  the  Hungarian 
anti-Communists  have  exposed  themselves  and  that  as  a 
result  all  those  elements  in  Hungary  on  which  the  A  Vest 
might  have  counted  five  years  hence  may  be  liquidated." 
Life  Magazine  (November  5)  announced  editorially:  "We 
must,  however,  be  prepared  to  do  much  more  in  the  next 
phase  of  the  liberation  process  which  Poland  and  Hungary 
have  pioneered." 

On  November  4,  1956,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  Leo  Cherne,  the  chairman  of  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  and  Angier  Duke  Biddle,  president  of  the 
organization,  "left  New  York  by  air  for  Hungary  to  set 
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up  full-scale  operations  to  aid  the  Hungarian  rebels  and 
for  the  arrangement  of  pipelines  into  Hungary."  Mr. 
Cherne  visited  Cardinal  Mindszenty  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  "Freedom  Fighters." 

It  is  significant  that  the  rebels  controlled  only  that 
area  of  the  country  along  the  Austrian  border.  News  re- 
ports spoke  of  "a  seemingly  endless  line  of  trucks,  cars, 
carts,  motorcycles  .  .  .  from  Vienna  toward  the  Hungarian 
borders  laden  with  medicines  and  gifts  for  the  fighting 
Hungarians."  The  New  York  Times  (October  27)  went  on 
to  report  that  "unspecified  numbers  of  Hungarians  living 
in  West  German  refugee  camps  have  left  for  Hungary 
to  help  liberate  their  homeland."  Thousands  of  Hun- 
garians in  these  camps  were  monarchists  and  fascists  who 
had  not  dared  return  home  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Capitalist  spokesmen  have  bitterly  denounced  Soviet 
intervention  in  crushing  the  Hungarian  counterrevolu- 
tion. Premiers  Guy  MoUet  and  Anthony  Eden,  busily 
engaged  in  massacring  Egyptians  and  Algerians,  took  time 
off  to  condemn  Soviet  interference  in  Hungarian  affairs. 
And  correctly  so!  For  the  fortunes  of  imperialism  were 
no  less  at  stake  in  Hungary  than  in  Egypt. 

The  New  York  Times  expressed  pique  at  developments 
in  the  Middle  East,  editorializing  (November  2)  :  "The 
Security  Council  is  faced  with  a  moral  dilemma.  ...  It 
must  view  the  situation  against  the  background  of  the 
whole  Middle  East  situation.  What  the  British,  French 
and  Israelis  have  done  cannot  be  undone.  We  live  in  a 
dangerous  world  and  our  present  concern  must  be  to 
achieve  the  results  which  we  all  should  hope."  (sic)  (These 
results,  of  course,  are  nothing  but  the  continued  plunder 
of  the  oil  and  other  resources  of  the  Arab  countries.) 

Regarding  the  defeat  of  Hungary,  the  New  York  Times 
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(November  5)  fulminated:  "We  accuse  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment of  the  foulest  treachery  and  basest  deceit  known 
to  man.  We  accuse  it  of  having  committed  so  monstrous 
a  crime  against  the  Hungarian  people  yesterday,  that  its 
infamy  can  never  be  forgiven  or  forgotten." 

American  Communist  spokesmen  have  echoed  the  dif- 
ference in  attitude  of  the  New  York  Times.  Ignoring  the 
basic  class  and  world  alignments  behind  the  events  in 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Egypt,  they  issued  lukewarm  protests 
against  the  Anglo-French-Israeli  assault  on  Egypt  and  ex- 
pressed bitter  consternation  at  Soviet  suppression  of  the 
counterrevolutionary  movement  in  Hungary.  Evidently 
the  "New  Look,"  "reconstructed"  Marxists  are  no  longer 
concerned  with  such  trifling  matters  as  class  struggles 
and  clashing  capitalist-socialist  interests.  Thus  the  Daily 
Worker  joined  the  New  York  Times  and  anti-Soviet 
spokesmen  in  hailing  the  events  in  Poland  and  Hungary. 
It  praised  the  uprisings  as  "triumphs  of  Marxism  and 
democracy"  and  insisted  that  the  issue  is  "not  Soviet  or 
anti-Soviet"  but  anti-Stalinism.  The  Daily  Worker  has 
found  itself  in  the  distinguished  company  of  Chancellor 
Adenauer  and  Countess  Esterhazy  (formerly  the  chief 
Hungarian  feudal  landowner)  in  denouncing  the  Soviet 
suppression  of  the  Hungarian  counterrevolution. 

"The  action  of  the  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary,"  declared 
the  Daily  Worker  (November  5) ,  "does  not  advance  but 
retards  the  development  of  socialism  because  socialism 
cannot  be  imposed  on  a  country  by  force." 

For  these  new-style  Marxists,  the  brave  new  world  where 
force  no  longer  exists  has  apparently  already  arrived. 

Even  more  perplexing  was  the  statement  issued  on 
November  4,  1956  by  the  National  Committee  of  the 
American    Communist    Party     (Benjamin   J.    Davis    and 
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Eugene  Dennis  abstaining  and  William  Z.  Foster  absent) . 
"The  response  of  the  Soviet  authorities,"  the  statement 
declared,  "to  the  request  for  armed  intervention  also 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  argument  that  they  had  legal 
right  to  do  so  under  the  Warsaw  pact.  This  was  not  a 
matter  of  formal  rights.  It  violated  the  essence  of  the 
Leninist  concept  of  national  self-determination  because 
the  call  for  the  troops  was  not  in  accord  with  the  wishes 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  The  Hungarian  people  have 
now  had  11  years  in  which  to  test  parties  and  leaders. 
They  alone  have  the  right  to  decide  whether  to  change 
or  retain  them." 

The  National  Committee  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  has  apparently  arrived  at  the  absurd  notions  that 
peaceful  coexistence  implies  that  the  struggles  between 
the  socialist  and  imperialists  camps  will  be  resolved  by 
United  Nations-supervised  elections;  that  the  success  of 
the  Hungarian  counterrevolution  would  not  have  consti- 
tuted a  severe  blow  to  the  entire  socialist  camp  and  to  an 
intensified  "liberation"  drive  of  the  imperialists  in  the 
other  Peoples  Democracies;  that  regardless  of  consequenc- 
es, the  Soviet  Union  must  observe  the  principle  of  national 
self-determination  even  though  the  final  arbiter  in  the 
world  of  bourgeois  freedom  and  democracy  (whether  in 
Guatemala,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  Cyprus,  Spain, 
Iran  or  North  Africa  or  in  the  "sovereign"  states  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi)  is  the  naked  power  of  the  class 
with  the  guns. 

The  National  Committee  statement  also  declared: 
"The  fact  that  counterrevolutionaries  are  trying  to  utilize 
the  situation  cannot  obscure  that  this  is  primarily  a  peo- 
ple's upheaval."  But  are  upheavals  utilized  by  counter- 
revolutionaries less  reactionary  and  less  dangerous  in  their 
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consequences  because  they  enjoy  the  approval  of  a  section 
of  "the  people"?  Regardless  of  the  errors  of  the  Stalinist 
leadership  and  other  causes  of  the  uprisings,  the  rebellion 
in  Hungary  has  aimed  at  wrenching  the  nation  from  the 
socialist  camp  and  at  breaking  the  unity  of  the  socialist 
countries. 

Democratization  and  correction  of  errors  and  abuses 
must  be  distinguished  from  wilful  regressive  nationalistic 
"reforms"  leading  to  the  weakening  of  cooperation  and 
the  encouragement  of  antagonisms  in  the  socialist  camp. 
The  independence  demanded  by  Polish  and  Hungarian 
leaders  clearly  reflects  dangerous  nationalist  tendencies. 
Thus  Zycie  Warszawy  (October  28)  called  for  an  inde- 
pendent Polish  foreign  policy  based  on  national  interests 
and  Poland's  historic  traditions  rather  than  solely  on  the 
country's  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  What  are  these 
historic  traditions  in  Poland  but  traditions  of  enmity  and 
aggrandizement  against  the  Soviet  Union? 

Even  under  the  developing  peaceful  coexistence  between 
the  socialist  and  capitalist  worlds,  the  struggle  between 
the  two  camps  will  be  bitter  and  protracted.  Socialist  secu- 
rity and  advancement  has  depended  and  continues  to 
depend  upon  the  united  action  of  the  socialist  nations. 
There  is  still  need  for  an  overall  plan  of  development  in 
the  socialist  world,  with  generally  accepted  priorities,  mu- 
tual aid  and  division  of  labor.  The  industrialization  of 
China,  for  example,  which  may  prove  decisive  in  the 
extension  of  socialism  throughout  Asia,  has  been  accepted 
as  the  responsibility  of  all  the  socialist  nations. 

If  each  socialist  nation  now  seeks  to  dart  off  on  a  nation- 
alistic tangent  concerned  only  with  its  own  immediate  and 
narrow  interests,  the  accomplishment  of  the  historic  tasks 
undertaken  by  the  socialist  world  will  be  jeopardized. 
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PROSPECTS  FOR  SOCIALISM 


The  Soviet  people  built  the  first  socialist  state  under 
immense  obstacles  and  at  the  cost  of  enormous  sacrifices, 
proceeding  without  any  historical  precedent  or  blueprint. 
The  economy,  politics  and  all  other  aspects  of  life  in  the 
first  workers'  state  were  shaped  by  the  strains  and  efforts 
of  fighting  singlehandedly  against  a  world  of  enemies.  In 
the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the  most  painful  features  of 
the  Soviet  first  stage  of  socialism,  its  violence,  errors  and 
excesses,  arose  not  out  of  the  ideals  of  socialism  but  out 
of  the  implacable  aims  of  world  imperialism. 

Although  the  period  between  1917  and  1922  has  com- 
monly been  called  the  stage  of  war  communism,  it  might 
be  more  accurate  to  extend  this  term  to  include  the  entire 
first  stage  of  socialism — through  sometime  between  1950 
and  1955. 

An  historical  turning  point  was  reached  when  socialism 
ceased  being  an  island  in  an  ocean  of  capitalism  and 
became  an  ascendant,  self-sufficient  world  system,  while 
the  capitalist  world  sector  lost  its  overwhelming  economic, 
military  and  technological  superiority.  Plans  for  destroy- 
ing socialism  or  its  achievements  were  no  longer  prac- 
ticable; and  socialist  development  could  no  longer  be 
obstructed  by  war  threats. 

Soviet  achievements  are  easing  the  path  of  all  countries 
striving  for  national  independence.  Soviet  science  and 
industry  are  breaking  the  centuries-old  monopoly  of  the 
Western  robber  barons — a  monopoly  that  provided  them 
with  the  military  and  economic  weapons  for  enslaving 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 
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Crimes  under  socialism  differ  in  scope,  character  and 
duration  from  those  under  capitalism.  Under  socialism 
they  have  been  directed  during  a  given,  limited  period 
against  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  population.  There 
has  been  a  full  exposure  of  the  crimes,  an  investigation 
of  their  origin  and  provision  against  recurrence.  Under 
capitalism  there  have  been  unending  monstrous  atrocities 
against  numerous  peoples  and  often  against  entire  hu- 
manity; enslavement  and  even  slaughter  of  millions  pro- 
vides the  mainstay  of  the  system.  The  ideologies  of  cap- 
italism cloak  the  origin  of  these  crimes  in  mysticism  or 
cynicism. 

Socialism  is  now  capable  of  breaking  out  of  the  historical 
necessity  hitherto  imposed  by  imperialism  of  constantly 
organizing  its  activities  in  relation  to  the  imminence  of 
war.  Unfettered  by  this  monstrous  evil,  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples are  gaining  an  immeasurably  higher  level  of  freedom 
as  molders  and  activators  of  their  own  social  order.  In 
other  words,  more  of  what  is  inherent  in  the  laws  of 
socialist  development  can  now  assert  itself. 

Although  socialism's  new  course  is  still  in  its  beginnings, 
it  marks  a  profound  break  with  the  past,  a  departure  from 
the  era  of  blind  trust  in  personalities,  of  government  by 
an  elite  and  of  non-participation  and  alienation  of  the 
masses  from  the  exercise  of  state  power.  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  on  the  long  road  toward  Engels'  "withering 
of  the  state,"  toward  the  time  when  the  educational  and 
cultural  level  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  will  be 
such  as  to  enable  them  to  rule  themselves  and  to  enable 
humanity  to  "ascend  from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  to  the 
kins^dom  of  freedom." 

It  should  not  be  difficult  to  realize  that  such  is  the  only 
direction  socialism  can  follow.  Its  needs,  goals  and  objec- 
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tives  press  and  pull  to  an  ever  higher  level  of  mass  culture 
and  education  and  hence  to  where  more  and  more  millions 
come  into  the  possession  of  scientific  and  other  tools  to 
enable  them  to  rely  on  their  common  analysis,  judgment, 
initiative  and  creativity.  Side  by  side  with  this  develop- 
ment, free  discussion  must  grow,  with  criticism  and  self- 
criticism  surpassing  anything  under  the  highest  stage  of 
bourgeois  democracy. 

Confidence  in  the  ultimate  victory  of  socialism  through- 
out the  world  rests  on  the  scientific  understanding  of  the 
inevitability  of  its  surpassing  capitalism  in  freedom  and 
civil  liberties  as  well  as  in  the  satisfaction  of  material 

needs. 

According  to  all  recent  reports,  all  problems  of  science 
and  society,  art,  literature  and  politics  have  become  mat- 
ters for  popular  discussion,  criticism  and  evaluation  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  Peoples  Democracies.  Capi- 
talist democratic  institutions,  policies,  theories  and  phil- 
osophies, too,  are  being  freely  discussed  and  compared 
with  those  prevailing  under  socialism.  All  the  socialist 
countries  are  clamoring  for  the  exchange  of  students, 
journalists,  artists,  writers,  political  leaders,  scientists  and 
athletes  with  the  capitalist  countries.  Richard  M.  Barzoph, 
a  scientist  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  recently 
reported  upon  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union: 
"I  was  shown  every  piece  of  apparatus  I  desired  to  see  and 
every  scientific  subject  I  raised  was  discussed  with  apparent 
freedom.  Soviet  scientists  are  anxious  to  get  together  with 
those  of  the  United  States  and  there  are  no  security  bar- 
riers in  the  scientific  field  in  the  USSR."  {New  York 
Times,  July  10,  1956) 

World  capitalism,  however,  led  by  the  United  States  is 
becoming  ever  more  fearful  of  such  exchanges  and  of  the 
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prospect  of  free  and  open  discussions  between  American 
and  Soviet  students  and  workers.  Official  circles  are  even 
terrified  at  the  prospect  of  the  American  people's  learning, 
even  in  a  distorted  fashion,  about  the  achievements  of 
Peoples  China.  This  fear  reflects  the  increasing  restriction 
of  the  freedom  to  know  and  to  learn  in  capitalist  countries. 
Such  discussions  would  expose  the  charge  that  socialism  is 
inhuman  and  unworkable.  Thus  a  whole  sector  of  human 
experience  and  knowledge  is  "out  of  bounds"  and  "dan- 
gerously subversive"  for  the  majority  of  Americans.  Such 
restrictions  cannot  but  lead  eventually  to  a  morbid  con- 
striction of  democratic  institutions. 

As  the  return  to  capitalism  becomes  more  obviously 
impossible,  freedom  to  dissent  grows  under  socialism.  As 
the  desirability  and  necessity  for  a  transition  to  socialism 
becomes  more  apparent,  freedom  to  dissent  disappears 
under  capitalism. 

Capitalism  and  socialism  thus  present  two  historically 
opposite  courses  of  development.  The  former  begins  with 
a  relatively  low  level  of  centralized  economic  and  political 
power  with  the  slogan  of  government  by  and  for  the 
people.  It  fearlessly  challenges  all  comers  to  a  fair,  open 
fight  in  the  free  marketplace  of  ideas.  But  it  ends  with 
the  concentration  of  political  and  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  tiny,  almost  omnipotent  minority  with  a 
mounting  antipathy  to  government  "by  the  people"  and 
by  punishing  with  jail  or  loss  of  livelihood  the  expression 
of  unorthodox  opinion  in  the  "free"  marketplace  of  ideas. 
It  cultivates  mass  ignorance,  low  educational  levels  better 
to  delude  and  confuse  the  people. 

Socialism  has  begun  with  the  highest  centralization  of 
political  and  economic  power,  an  inexorable  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  through  the  Communist  party,  limitation 
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and  suppression  of  various  civil  liberties  and  of  the  bour- 
geois free  marketplace  of  ideas.  Overcoming  initial  dangers 
and  difficulties,  it  tends  toward  decentralization  of  govern- 
ment, to  the  easing  and  abolition  of  restrictions  and  to 
the  establishment  of  a  free  marketplace  of  ideas  based  on 
a  continual  growth  of  the  means  of  production,  science 
and  culture.  The  end  result  is  not  dictatorship  but  an 
expanding  people's  democratic  order  and  its  gradual  tran- 
sition from  government  for  the  people  to  one  also  by  and 
of  the  people. 

The  problems  and  obstacles  socialism  is  seeking  to 
overcome  are  connected  with  its  growth  and  the  task  of 
dislodging  the  old  on  its  way  forward.  The  difficulties 
and  dilemmas  of  capitalism  are  due  to  inner  decay  and 
to  immanent  and  insurmountable  contradictions  which 
regardless  of  cycles  of  growth  and  expansion  doom  it  to 
disintegration  and  extinction. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  under  conditions  of 
peaceful  coexistence  the  struggle  between  the  two  systems 
will  take  on  the  form  of  a  momentous  historical  contest 
to  decide  which  will  surpass  the  other  not  only  in  science 
and  industry  but  also  in  the  advancement  of  human  wel- 
fare, culture,  freedom,  justice,  democracy  and  civil 
liberties. 

Socialism  is  confident  of  the  outcome  of  this  contest. 

All  humanity  will  judge. 
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PART  II 


THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  LEFT 


Among  no  Western  Marxist  parties  did  the  revelations  in 
the  Krushchev  report  rouse  more  vigorous  reaction  than  in 
the  United  States  Communist  Party.  The  membership  of 
the  American  party  exploded  in  a  tempestuous  revolt 
against  long  repressed  dissent  and  disillusionment. 
The  Krushchev  revelations  acted  as  a  catalyst  providing 
an  impetus  to  an  unprecedented  critical  discussion  within 
the  party.  Anti-party  and  anti-Soviet  accusations  were 
voiced  along  with  attacks  on  Marxism-Leninism  as  a 
mumbo  jumbo.  The  leadership  and  the  membership  called 
for  a  more  "American"  approach  in  the  party.  Some 
members  have  even  urged  the  party's  dissolution. 

Indeed,  the  party  is  in  a  decisive  crisis.  "The  party  is 
at  the  most  critical  juncture  of  its  development,"  declared 
Fred  Fine,  a  national  committee  member,  writing  in  The 
Worker  (July  1,  1956) .  "It  is  at  a  crossroads  which  can 
lead  to  its  becoming  an  impotent  sect.  Furthermore,  there 
is  among  the  membership  a  confusion  and  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  party  that  go  far  deeper  than  anything  I 
have  seen  in  over  twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  party." 
Since  1945  the  party  has  lost  eighty-five  per  cent  of  its 
membership,  and  the  decline  is  continuing. 
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THE  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


As  though  to  atone  for  past  sins,  some  American  Marx- 
ists have  begun  to  project  all  the  woes  and  tribulations 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  on  a  wrong  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

"The  blind  and  uncritical  attitude  of  the  Daily  Worker 

during  the  past  years  to  the  Soviet  Union  only  did  grave 

damage  to  our  goal  of  promoting  a  Socialist  movement  in 

this  country,"  wrote  Joseph  Clark  in  the  Daily   Worker 

(June  10,  1956). 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  USSR,"  commented  Max 
Gordon,  "when  its  existence  was  extremely  precarious, 
one  could  argue  that  this  system  (of  brooking  no  criticism 
of  the  Soviet  Union)  might  have  had  a  measure  of  justi- 
fication. But  beyond  this  it  reflected  a  profoundly  false 
relationship." 

These  assertions  have  little  foundation  in  historical  fact. 

Is  it  not  naive  and  even  immodest  to  suppose  that  a 
more  critical  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  part 
of  the  Daily  Worker  or  of  the  Communist  Party  would 
have  made  a  difference  in  promoting  a  socialist  movement 
in  this  country?  Did  other  American  Socialists  who  were 
critical  of  the  Soviet  Union  achieve  greater  success?  On 
the  other  hand,  did  not  the  American  Communist  Party 
derive  considerable  prestige,  sympathy  and  support  as  a 
result  of  the  admiration  of  many  Americans  for  the 
achievements  of  the  Soviet  people? 

Uncritical  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  an  attitude 
which  characterized  not  only  Communists.  The  victory 
of  the  October  Revolution  electrified  millions.  The  spec- 
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tacle  of  workers  and  peasants  rising  out  of  the  depths  of 
poverty  and  oppression  and  defying  the  entire  capitalist 
world  evoked  pride  and  joy  among  the  oppressed  every- 
where. 

Indeed,  it  was  in  great  part  because  of  the  unqualified 
support  of  its  sympathizers  throughout  the  world  during 
the  early  days  of  famine  and  civil  war  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  able  to  crush  the  interventionists.  But  the 
danger  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  first  socialist 
state  remained  after  this  initial  victory.  The  threats  be- 
tween 1940  and  1945  were  no  less  perilous  than  those 
between  1918  and  1924.  The  threat  of  an  A-bomb  war 
between  1945  and  1954  represented  a  grave  danger  to 
socialism.  And  how  long  is  it  since  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icans have  ceased  regarding  the  Soviet  Union  as  an 
aggressor  and  a  third  world  ^var  as  inevitable? 

What  necessitated  the  unqualified  defense  of  the  Soviet 
Union  was  the  real  threat  to  the  existence  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  new  society.  The  fear  that  the  Soviet  revolution 
might  be  overthrown  through  intervention  was  based  on 
historical  experience  with  previous  revolutions:  Central 
Europe,  1848;  France,  1871;  Germany,  Italy  and  Hungary, 
1918;  and  China,  1927. 

The  Daily  Worker  was  supporting  a  Communist  move- 
ment whose  principle  task  was  the  defense  of  the  vital 
interests  of  the  American  people  through  strengthening 
international  friendship.  Could  the  Daily  Worker  fulfill 
this  task  without  combatting  anti-Soviet  slanders  intensi- 
fying war  tensions?  Furthermore,  it  was  in  this  country 
that  the  Soviet  Union  needed  the  staunchest  defense,  for 
it  was  this  country  which  was  the  spearhead  of  the  new 
anti-Soviet  war  crusade. 

Those  who  like  Abner  Berry  of  the  Daily  Worker  assert 
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that  unqualified  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  opened  the 
way  to  the  charge  of  being  foreign  agents  simply  ignore 
the  fact  that  this  charge  has  been  made  of  every  group  in 
American  history  which  advocated  international  working- 
class  solidarity  and  basic  social  change.  It  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  adoption  of  a  hypercritical  attitude  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  advocacy  of  some  specifically  national 
form  of  socialism  will  induce  the  bourgeoisie  to  drop  this 
potent  epithet. 

Workingclass  victories  are  not  won  by  equivocal  sup- 
porters but  by  the  fierce  and  unremitting  struggle  of 
dedicated  partisans.  As  long  as  the  balance  of  power  was 
in  favor  of  world  capitalism  and  plans  for  smashing  or 
bleeding  socialism  still  seemed  feasible,  the  October  Revo- 
lution could  survive  only  by  being  defended  singlemind- 
edly  and  as  a  whole. 

Roman  Spartacists,  French  Jacobins  and  Communards, 
British  Chartists,  American  Abolitionists,  Russian  Bolshe- 
viks and  Chinese  "Reds" — all  have  exhibited  a  similar 
singlemindedness.  Yet  it  was  they  who  were  historically 
correct  and  not  their  detractors  who  pointed  to  errors  but 
remained  blind  to  that  which  was  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing. Revolutionaries  may  err  "in  thinking  that  two  times 
two  makes  five,"  as  Lenin  noted,  but  for  the  critical 
objectivist  "two  times  two  is  a  bushel  of  apples." 

Freedom  of  criticism  is  one  thing  under  conditions  of 
peace  and  security  and  quite  another  when  the  revolution 
is  under  enemy  attack,  when  violations  of  discipline  may 
lead  to  demoralization  and  defeat. 

In  the  past,  moreover,  as  Togliatti  has  pointed  out  "in 
almost  every  case,  those  (Communists)  who  had  begun 
by  criticising  this  or  that  aspect  of  Communist  policy  in 
the  Soviet  Union  ended  up  in  a  very  short  time  by  joining 
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the  flock  of  official  slanderers  of  the  whole  Communist 
movement,  eventually  becoming  open  or  masked  agents 
of  the  most  reactionary  political  forces."  {Toward  A 
Socialist  Democracy^  June,  1956) 

The  reason  uncritical  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  now 
may  appear  erroneous  is  that  the  old  garment  no  longer 
fits  the  new  conditions.  The  historically  superfluous  often 
appears  ridiculous,  especially  when  out  of  inertia,  the  atti- 
tudes of  one  period  are  imperceptibly  carried  into  another. 

Critical  and  qualified  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  possible  because  world  imperialism  is  being  com- 
pelled to  turn  from  an  unqualified  determination  to 
destroy  socialism  to  a  position  of  qualified  hostility  and 
peaceful  competition. 


THE  OVERESTIMATION  OF  THE  WAR  DANGER 


Most  leaders  of  the  U.  S.  Communist  Party  are  in 
agreement  that  the  party  overestimated  the  danger  of 
war  in  the  last  decade  and  that  this  constituted  a  grave, 
left-sectarian  error.  "While  we  asserted  that  World  War 
III  was  not  inevitable,"  declared  Eugene  Dennis,  general 
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secretary  of  the  party,  "we  evaluated  certain  war  prepara- 
tions as  if  a  new  war  was  imminent."  Norman  Schrank, 
another  party  official,  added:  "This  is  true;  how  can  we  on 
the  one  hand  say  'war  is  not  inevitable'  and  on  the  other 
act  as  if  it  is  imminent  without  seeing  a  growing  conflict 
between  the  two?  War's  imminence  is  clearly  a  negation 
of  its  non-inevitability."    (Party  Voice,  September  1956.) 

But  is  this  "true"  and  self-evident?  Did  not  the  conflict 
between  the  views  that  war  was  imminent  and  that  it  was 
not  inevitable  reflect  the  actual  struggle  between  two 
divergent  historical  forces?  Specifically,  war's  imminence  is 
not  clearly  a  negation  of  its  non-inevitability.  Actually, 
it  was  the  fear  of  the  very  imminence  and  magnitude  of  a 
possible  nuclear  world  war  that  brought  about  the  negation 
(the  qualitative  change)   of  the  immediate  ^var  danger. 

"That  the  war  danger  was  real  should  not,  and  cannot, 
be  denied,"  Schrank  continued.  "But  how  we  viewed  it, 
raised  it,  fought  it,  is  an  entirely  different  matter." 

But  how  did  most  American  Communists  view  or  fight 
the  war  danger?  They  proclaimed  that  American  impe- 
rialism ^vas  seeking  world  domination  and  that  a  third 
world  war  was  likely  if  the  American  people  did  not  act 
to  prevent  it.  The  world  peace  movement  conceded  that 
war  was  not  inevitable  but  warned  that  the  actions  of  the 
imperialists  might  bring  it  on.  Obviously,  wherever  the 
outcome  of  a  given  event  depends  on  mass  popular  inter- 
vention, the  term  "inevitable"  can  only  have  a  conditional, 
contingent  meaning. 

These  warnings  brought  about  an  historically  unprece- 
dented mobilization  of  peace  forces,  awakening  millions 
both  to  the  imminence  of  the  threat  and  the  possibility 
of  preventing  it. 

"We  said  war  was  not  inevitable,"  Schrank  writes,  "but 
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we  frequently  described  (the  imperialists')  aims  as  fully 
possible  of  being  realized.  If  their  aims  were  fully  possible, 
how  could  we  convince  people  of  the  non-inevitability  of 
war?" 

However,  people  do  not  engage  in  bitter  struggles  or 
make  heroic  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  conjectures  or  vague 
theories.  The  urgent  need  was  to  arouse  people  to  the 
danger  and  to  prevent  something  that  was  fully  possible 
of  being  realized. 

Martha  Stone,  another  national  committee  member, 
flatly  declares  in  the  September  issue  of  the  party  theoret- 
ical magazine.  Political  Affairs:  "I  do  not  believe  that  we 
were  at  any  time  during  this  whole  ten  year  period  on 
the  brink  of  war.  The  capitalist  class  while  planning  for 
war  was  increasingly  running  into  obstacles  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  plans." 

Did  not  these  obstacles  arise  because,  for  once,  millions 
recognized  the  existence  of  the  "brink  of  war"  danger? 

In  the  comparative  "security"  of  the  post-Geneva  period, 
it  is  easy  to  forget  or  distort  the  events  of  the  pre-Geneva 
period:  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  MacArthur  group's  de- 
mand for  bombing  Manchuria,  the  Nixon  call  for  inter- 
vention in  Indo-China  and  at  the  side  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
and  the  constant  threats  by  the  Pentagon  to  flatten  the 
Soviet  Union  with  A-bombs.  Clearly,  the  world  was  at 
the  brink  of  war  at  several  junctures  between  1946  and 
1955. 

Three  attitudes  were  possible  in  an  evaluation  of  the 
war  danger  during  the  last  decade:  the  non-partisan  esti- 
mate that  either  war  or  peace  would  come  regardless  of 
the  people's  actions;  the  flippant  estimate  that  war  "was 
not  in  the  cards"  (like  the  widely-current  journalistic 
guesses  on  the  eve  of  both  world  wars  which  disarmed 
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millions  from  opposing  the  danger) ;  and  the  partisan  and 
scientifically  correct  estimate  that  both  possibilities  were 
present  (that  war  was  both  inevitable  and  preventable) 
and  that  the  people's  action  or  inaction  would  make  for 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Hence  the  stupendous  efforts  of  the  world  peace  camp 
during  the  Korean  war  to  mobilize  world  opinion  against 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  war.  It  was  such  an  "overestima- 
tion"  of  the  war  danger  that  led  to  the  sustained  efforts 
of  many  Americans  who  warned  their  representatives  in 
Washington  against  further  United  States  involvement  in 
Korea,  Indo-China  and  other  areas.  And  world  peace  was 
saved. 

The  Draft  Resolution,  a  summary  statement  drawn  up 
by  the  leadership  for  discussion  preparatory  to  a  party 
national  convention  in  1957,  criticizes  the  attitude  of  the 
past  that  "the  more  the  camp  of  socialism  and  peace  grows, 
the  greater  the  danger  of  adventurism  and  desperation  of 
imperialism,  the  greater  the  sharpening  of  the  war  dan- 
ger." It  declares  that  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Soviet  Party 
took  the  opposite  view  that  the  stronger  the  camp  of 
socialism,  the  greater  the  chances  that  the  world  peace 
movement  will  achieve  peace  and  that  the  aggressors  will 
not  dare  unleash  war. 

But  did  the  20th  Congress  take  an  opposite  view?  Is 
there  a  contradiction  between  "greater  desperation"  and 
possible  "sharpening  of  war  danger"  and  the  greater 
chances  of  victory  by  the  world  peace  movement?  Do  not 
both  reflect  the  contradictory  aspects  of  the  present  tran- 
sition period?  And  who  in  this  period  of  flux  and  transi- 
tion can  fix  the  precise  point  at  which  "the  greater" 
becomes  "the  lesser"  and  where  a  mere  chance  turns  into 
certainty? 
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The  1949  victory  of  the  Chinese  revolution  immeasur- 
ably strengthened  the  camp  of  peace  and  socialism,  but  it 
also  intensified  imperialist  desperation  and  adventurism 
and  for  a  time  sharpened  the  danger  of  a  third  world  war 
and  did  actually  precipitate  the  Korean  war. 

The  Draft  Resolution  equivocates  on  the  "left  sectarian 
war  danger."  It  states  that  the  war  danger  was  overesti- 
mated but  maintains  that  *'the  war  danger  still  exists" 
and  that  "imperialism  breeds  this  war  danger  as  shown 
again  in  the  Suez  crisis."  If  the  war  danger  still  exists  and 
imperialism  still  breeds  actual  wars  and  war  dangers,  how 
was  it  possible  to  "overestimate  the  war  danger"  at  the 
time  when  millions  of  Koreans  were  being  slaughtered  in 
American  air  raids? 

The  failure  to  build  an  American  peace  movement,  too, 
is  now  attributed  to  the  overestimation  of  the  war  danger, 
which,  presumably,  made  the  formation  of  a  mass  peace 
movement  seem  hopeless.  But  according  to  William  Z. 
Foster,  the  party  chairman,  in  his  article  On  the  Party 
Situation  in  the  October  1956  issue  oi  Political  Affairs,  "an 
American  peace  movement  was  not  built"  because  of  "dis- 
ruption," "disintegrative  agitation  by  factions  in  the  party" 
and  by  "those  who  ignored  the  existence  of  a  war  danger" 
and  "shielded  American  imperialism  by  denying  that  it 
is  driving  for  world  domination." 

The  acute  war  threat  has  receded.  Although  no  longer 
imminent,  however,  the  war  danger  still  exists.  It  will 
remain,  so  long  as  the  gigantic  arms  race  and  H-bomb 
stockpiling  continues.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  might 
of  the  world  socialist  sector  has  developed  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  suicidal  to  attack  it;  it  is  another  to 
say  that  imperialism  has  turned  peaceful  or  is  capable 
of  stabilizing  itself. 
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In  the  new  relationship  of  forces,  socialism  is  able  to 
pressure  and  drag  world  imperialism  toward  peaceful 
co-existence  and  toward  the  resolution  of  the  struggle 
between  the  two  systems  and  of  international  conflicts  in 
general,  by  means  short  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
main  feature  of  the  old  period,  the  capacity  of  imperialism 
to  suppress  social  change  by  means  of  bullets  has  not  been 
entirely  eliminated. 


THE    OVERESTIMATION   OF    THE  DANGER    OF 
FASCISM 


The  official  party  position  during  the  last  decade  was 
that  American  monopoly  capitalism  was  nearing  its  con- 
vulsive stage  and  that  its  most  reactionary  section  was  de- 
termined to  muzzle  all  dissent,  intensify  its  oppression  of 
the  Negro  people,  outlaw  the  Communist  Party,  curb  the 
trade  unions  and  nullify  traditional  American  liberties. 
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The  Draft  Resolution  declares  that  "the  errors  made 
by  the  Party  in  estimating  various  phases  of  the  struggle 
against  the  war  danger  also  influenced  its  judgment  of 
the  fascist  menace,  particularly  in  relation  to  attempts  to 
outlaw  the  Party.  This  took  the  form  of  overestimating 
the  scope,  level  and  tempo  of  the  process  of  fascization 
under  way  generally.  Our  evaluation  also  tended  to  equate 
the  attempted  outlawing  of  the  Party  with  fascism." 

As  a  result,  many  on  the  left  spoke  as  though  fascism 
were  already  on  the  way  and  claimed  that  the  American 
political  scene  bore  resemblance  to  the  early  phase  of 
nazism  in  Germany. 

With  hindsight,  it  may  be  argued  as  in  the  Draft  Reso- 
lution that  this  interpretation  of  American  development 
was  erroneous,  failing  to  consider  the  maneuverability  of 
American  capitalism  or  the  strength  of  American  demo- 
cratic traditions  and  institutions.  Analogies  with  German 
fascism  may  now  seem  to  have  been  mechanical  and 
incomplete. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  these  misevaluations  created  an 
atmosphere  of  panic  in  the  American  Communist  Party. 

But  panic  on  the  left  was  not  provoked  by  the  left's 
overestimation  of  the  fascist  danger.  It  resulted  rather 
from  the  McCarthyite  "overestimation"  of  the  "Commu- 
nist danger" — the  multiplying  arrests,  deportations,  jail- 
ings,  FBI  harrassments — the  thickening  atmosphere  of  war 
hysteria  and  the  actual  similarity  of  these  events  to  pre- 
fascist  developments  elsewhere. 

Nor  is  it  proper  to  speak  of  American  democratic  tradi- 
tions abstractly  as  though  they  were  a  band  of  knights 
automatically  entering  battle  whenever  civil  liberties  are 
imperilled.  These  traditions  are  asserted  in  struggle.  Nu- 
merous liberal,  church,  middle  and  workingclass  groups 
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resisted  the  onslaught  of  McCarthyism  and  blocked  this 
American  brand  of  fascism.* 

But  the  present  claim  of  an  overestimation  of  the  fascist 
danger  implies  an  underestimation  of  the  courageous 
participation  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  impact  of 
its  resistance  to  McCarthyism  upon  millions  of  Americans. 
It  was  their  exemplary  struggle  and  heroic  sacrifices  that 
inspired  the  resistance  of  other  Americans. 

The  Communist  Party  manifested  its  devotion  to  Amer- 
ican traditions  in  the  interminable  legal  battle  it  con- 
ducted and  is  still  conducting  for  the  maintenance  of 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Persecuted  minority  groups  frequently  develop  an  in- 
ordinate sense  of  inferiority,  coming  to  regard  themselves 
as  they  are  depicted  by  the  enemy.  Some  American  Marx- 
ists have  fallen  victim  to  such  masochistic  moods.  Every- 
thing done  in  the  past  seems  to  have  been  based  on  error. 

Thus  Norman  Schrank  writes  of  "the  futility  of  Times 
Square  meetings,  where  we  substituted  the  Party  for  the 
masses,  where  we  developed  a  caricature  of  a  United 
Front.  It  was  vanguardism,  leftism,  that  cut  our  ties  with 
the  masses." 

Would  Schrank  deny  the  contributions  of  all  isolated 
radical  minorities  in  history  that  stood  firm  in  their  con- 
victions and  finally  sparked  great  popular  movements? 

*It  is  not  wholly  correct  to  attribute  the  defeat  of  McCarthyism  to 
the  efforts  of  the  American  people  and  to  American  traditions 
alone.  This  defeat  was  closely  connected  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Pentagon  "war  now"  party.  The  bankruptcy  of  that  party  resulted 
from  the  sobering  effect  the  Soviet  development  of  the  H-bomb  had 
upon  the  more  lucid  elements  of  the  American  ruling  elite.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  respect  for  American  democratic  traditions  nor  simply 
their  concern  for  the  peace  sentiments  of  the  American  people  that 
impelled  the  Cadillac  cabinet  to  send  Eisenhower  to  Geneva,  but 
their  recognition  of  the  change  in  the  world  relationship  of  forces. 
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Would  he  dismiss  "Peekskill"  and  the  defense  of  the 
Rosenbergs  as  "futile"? 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating that  Communist  ties  with  the  people  could  have 
been  maintained  during  the  ferocious  cold  war  repression 
if  the  Party  had  not  engaged  in  "vanguardism,"  or  if  it 
had  been  less  vociferous  concerning  the  danger  of  war 
and  fascism. 

Indeed,  whatever  support  and  sympathy  the  Party  en- 
joyed among  liberal  and  bourgeois  circles  was  due  to  its 
steadfast,  'Vanguard"  resistance  to  these  dangers.  Commu- 
nists correctly  convinced  many  Americans  of  the  ominous 
similarity  between  American  and  German  reaction  and  of 
the  danger  to  peace  and  democracy  in  the  outlawing  of  the 
Communist  Party. 


NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


During  the  Depression  years  and  during  the  brink-of- 
war  McCarthyite  period,  Marxists  tended  to  the  belief 
that  United  States  capitalism  followed  the  same  dynamics 
as  other  capitalist  nations.  In  times  of  boom  and  prosper- 
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ity,  on  the  other  hand,  or  when  the  conflict  of  class  interests 
takes  on  less  intensity,  "wondrous"  discoveries  are  made 
concerning  the  exceptionality  of  American  capitalism  and 
blithe  predictions  are  made  of  a  smooth  transition  to 
socialism. 

Left  sectarian  deviations  are  most  apt  to  occur  during 
periods  of  sharpening  class  struggle  and  mounting  bour- 
geois violence,  while  so-called  right  opportunist  or  reform- 
ist deviations  arise  in  periods  of  relative  calm  in  the  class 
struggle. 

The  history  of  the  American  Communist  Party  is  char- 
acterized in  great  part  by  oscillations  from  left  to  right, 
according  to  the  immediate  temper  of  the  times:  from 
tendencies  to  IWWism  (left)  after  World  War  I,  to  Love- 
stone-ism  (right)  during  the  boom  of  the  twenties.  "To- 
ward a  Soviet  America"  Fosterism  (left)  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Depression,  Browderism  (right)  during  the  Roosevelt 
period  of  liberal,  "intelligent  capitalism"  and  Fosterism 
(left)  again  in  the  last  decade  during  the  cold  war. 

The  present  tendency  among  the  party  leadership  (with 
William  Z.  Foster,  party  chairman,  in  opposition)  is  to 
the  right  as  a  result  of  the  "lasting"  boom,  the  general 
rise  in  living  standards  and  the  decline  of  McCarthyism 
and  war  tension. 

The  Draft  Resolution  declares:  "Since  1945  the  party 
repeatedly  erred  in  assessing  economic  developments  in 
the  United  States.  In  1945,  in  1949  and  in  1954,  it  pre- 
dicted that  the  current  declines  would  develop  into  crises 
of  major  proportions.  At  certain  moments  the  party's 
analyses  wrongly  appraised  effects  of  the  continuing  arms 
program."  According  to  the  Resolution,  other  factors 
improperly  evaluated  in  arriving  at  predictions  regarding 
the  national  economy  included  the  level  of  commercial 
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and  residential  construction  and  the  program  of  tax  re- 
bates and  of  lower  excess  profits  taxes.  "The  party's 
judgment,"  the  Resolution  continued,  "in  each  case  was 
faulty  because  it  never  made  an  adequate  analysis  of  the 
specific  features  of  American  capitalism." 

"The  party's  judgment,"  however,  could  hardly  have 
been  affected  simply  by  a  study  of  the  specific  features  of 
American  capitalism.  For  the  American  economy  is  en- 
meshed with  the  economies  of  the  entire  capitalist  and 
colonial  world,  whose  development  decisively  affects  such 
predictions. 

Predictions  of  depressions  which  did  not  materialize 
were  also  made  by  big  business  research  institutes  staffed 
by  experts  on  the  specific  features  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. There  are  no  new  Marxist  lines  of  analysis  that  can 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  errors.  The  infinite  com- 
plexity of  the  capitalist  system — its  anarchy  of  production 
and  lack  of  general  planning — make  scientific  prediction 
of  the  timing  of  its  cycles  absolutely  impossible.  Marxists 
as  a  rule  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  time  fluctuations 
in  the  business  cycle.  Marxist  analysis  merely  attempts  to 
predict  the  long-range  outlook  or  the  general  direction 
of  capitalist  economic  development. 

Bourgeois  economists  are  often  frank  in  admitting  that 
their  predictions  are  based  on  guesswork.  They  also  are 
frank  in  admitting  that  the  elimination  of  arms  production 
would  precipitate  an  economic  crisis. 

The  Draft  Resolution,  however,  does  not  provide  a 
meaningful  explanation  for  the  Communists'  errors  in 
economic  predictions  nor  does  it  make  a  frank  admission 
of  bad  guessing.  Equally  vague  is  its  explanation  for  the 
present  boom.  On  the  one  hand,  it  declares  that  "under- 
lying this  high  level  of  the  economy  is  a  high  rate  of 
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investment  in  fixed  capital";  and,  on  the  other  hand,  "no 
small  part  has  been  played  by  arms  expenditures."  Then 
it  asserts  that  "the  new  upsurge  since  1954  has  been  stim- 
ulated by  tax  rebates  and  has  the  aspects  of  a  peacetime 
boom."  Finally,  it  notes  that  "the  post  war  period  produc- 
tion was  sparked  chiefly  by  expanding  arms  production." 

William  Schneiderman,  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
mittee, is  more  explicit.  "The  fact  is  that  American  pro- 
duction has  not  yet  outstripped  its  market,"  he  declares, 
"and  we  have  explained  the  economic  measures  which 
made  this  possible  as  temporary  props  which  could  not 
last.  But  these  measures  are  increasingly  being  adopted 
for  prolonged  periods  and  may  become  more  or  less 
permanent  features  by  which  American  monopoly  capital 
seeks  to  maintain  itself  at  home." 

The  history  of  capitalism  shows  that  every  war  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  inflationary  boom  and  the  expansion  of 
productive  forces  for  a  period  of  five  to  fifteen  years.  In  the 
second  world  war,  billions  of  dollars  of  capital  and  other 
goods  were  destroyed  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  had  to  be  replaced.  In  the  last  decade,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  spent  more  than  500  billion 
dollars  on  war  preparations,  an  amount  greater  than  the 
combined  armaments  expenditures  of  all  the  capitalist 
nations  in  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century.  Between 
1950  and  1954,  arms  appropriations  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  rose  300  per  cent. 

Does  the  warding  off  of  cyclical  crisis  by  the  rebuilding 
of  bombed  cities  and  factories  in  Europe,  the  reequipment 
of  obsolete  plants,  huge  arms  expenditures,  tax  juggling 
and  increased  profit  returns  from  colonial  and  semi-colon- 
ial areas  call  for  a  revision  of  Marxist  theory  and  a  new 
evaluation  of  the  future  of  American  capitalism? 
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In  view  of  the  astronomical  armament  expenditures, 
themselves  the  clearest  expression  of  capitalist  crisis,  how 
can  it  be  asserted  that  Marxists  overstressed  the  elements 
of  crisis  within  the  United  States  economy? 

The  "revisionists"  are  making  much  ado  of  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half,  industrial  production  rose 
by  seventeen  per  cent  without  increased  outlays  for  arma- 
ments. But  current  military  and  cold  war  spendings  are 
still  at  the  rate  of  forty  billions  annually.  Their  sustaining 
effect  upon  the  economy  as  a  whole,  however,  is  much 
higher  than  is  indicated  by  this  figure.  Armaments  are, 
economically  speaking,  consumer  goods.  A  decline  in  con- 
sumer goods  spending  always  leads  to  a  far  greater  decline 
in  investment  or  capital  goods  spending.  And  therein  lies 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  of  the  Anglo-American  monop- 
olists to  consider  any  agreement  with  the  USSR  for  drastic 
reduction  in  armament  production. 

At  any  rate  does  an  eighteen  month  rise  in  industrial 
production  unaccompanied  by  increased  arms  appropria- 
tions "put  in  question  the  validity  of  much  of  our  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  whole  postwar  period,"  as  Arnold 
Herman  claimed  in  his  article  On  Method  in  Political 
Economy   {Political  Affairs,  June  1956)  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  non-Marxist  economists  do  not  share 
the  new  optimism  of  Communist  leaders  regarding  the 
American  economy.  Many  of  them  express  grave  fears 
concerning  the  maneuverability  of  American  capitalism 
once  the  factors  making  for  the  present  boom  cease  to 
operate.  "To  the  discerning,"  wrote  David  Hamilton  in 
The  Nation  (Can  We  Afford  Peace?,  August  25,  1956), 
"this  natural  buoyancy  is  as  authentic  as  a  three  dollar 
bill.  There  is  no  reason  for  optimism." 

There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the  national  scene. 
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It  is  easy  to  be  dazzled  by  figures  of  increased  industrial 
production,  of  middleclass  and  skilled  worker  incomes,  of 
purchases  of  new  cars  and  construction  of  new  homes.  But 
for  a  workingclass  party,  examination  of  the  national  econ- 
omy from  the  point  of  view  of  the  most  exploited  section 
of  the  population  is  to  be  expected.  Such  an  examination 
might  lead  to  second  thoughts  about  the  exceptionalism 
of  American  capitalism  and  about  hasty  proposals  for 
revision  of  Marxist  theory. 

According  to  figures  released  in  December  1955  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  84th  Congress  and  compiled  by 
the  editors  of  The  Monthly  Review  (June  1956) ,  13,300,- 
000  families  (31.7  per  cent  of  the  total)  had  a  total  income 
in  1954  of  less  than  $60  per  week;  of  these,  3,700,000 
families  had  a  total  income  of  less  than  $20  per  week  and 
4,600,000,  less  than  $40  per  week.  Among  Negro  families, 
21.7  per  cent  had  an  income  of  less  than  $20  per  week; 
43.2  per  cent,  less  than  $40  per  week;  and  60.3  per  cent, 
less  than  $60  per  week. 

A  good  third  of  the  American  people  lead  a  precarious 
hand-to-mouth  existence  and  are  deprived  of  many 
necessities. 

The  claim  made  in  the  Draft  Resolution  that  repeated 
predictions  of  impending  crisis  had  harmful  effects  is 
probably  true.  It  lowered  the  prestige  of  Marxist  analysis 
among  those  who  enjoyed  the  prosperity  and  apparent 
economic  security  of  the  "lasting"  boom.  These  incorrect 
estimates,  however,  could  have  little  effect  upon  the 
approximately  one-third  of  American  families  who  sub- 
sisted on  $60  per  week  or  less. 

It  is  one  thing  to  state  that  the  overall  strength  of 
American  capitalism  induced  the  isolation  of  the  party 
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from  the  trade  unions.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  claim 
it  was  the  party's  underestimation  of  that  strength  that 
was  responsible  for  its  isolation.  The  contradiction  of 
poverty  amidst  prosperity  points  to  the  baselessness  of 
that  theory. 

Furthermore,  the  contradictions  in  American  capitalist 
society  do  not  manifest  themselves  solely  in  the  economic 
sphere.  Non-Marxist  observers  express  increasing  alarm 
at  the  deg^eneration  of  U.  S.  social  and  cultural  life. 
Large  sections  of  the  nation  are  increasingly  conscious  that 
the  greed  and  tension  of  our  acquisitive  economy  leads  to 
dehumanization,  moral  corrosion,  fear,  anxiety,  mental 
breakdowns,  family  disruption,  juvenile  delinquency, 
crime  and  other  symptoms  of  social  decay. 

"The  American  way  of  life  is  breaking  up  and  breaking 
down,"  observed  Helen  and  Scott  Nearing  in  their  recent 
book  U.S.A.  Today. 

When  the  Communist  leaders  call  for  deeper  study  of 
what  is  specifically  characteristic  of  the  American  scene, 
they  cannot  mean  that  many  of  these  particular  problems 
have  not  been  apparent. 

Social  decay  has  historically  always  stimulated  question- 
ing, opposition  and  desire  for  change.  The  failure  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  play  a  role  in  this  area  of  American 
life  is  not  explained  by  "wrong  economic  predictions." 
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A  SPLIT  IN  THE  PARTY? 


Differences  in  estimates  concerning  the  size  and  direc- 
tion of  the  contradictions  of  American  capitalism  provide 
the  basis  for  current  divergences  among  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Communist  Party.  The  right  wing  of  the  party 
offers  a  theoretical  blueprint  for  the  possible  peaceful 
transition  to  socialism.  They  maintain  that  social  life  and 
social  contradictions  are  moving  in  a  special  way  in  this 
country  and  that  Marxist-Leninist  principles  valid  for 
other  countries  are  not  applicable  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  even  advance  the  absurd  claim  that  the 
cold  war  struggle  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  party 
followed  the  Browder  line. 

The  Draft  Resolution  calls  for  modification  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  in  the  light  of  American  experience.  According 
to  Foster  (Political  Affairs,  October  1956),  the  national 
committee  recently  refused  to  endorse  Marxism-Leninism 
as  the  theoretical  base  of  the  party  and  deleted  the  term 
from  the  preamble  to  the  proposed  new  party  constitution. 

The  left  wing  led  by  Foster  condemns  the  new  talk 
about  the  stability  of  American  capitalism  and  the  com- 
placency regarding  the  ease  of  political  changes  as  leading 
to  the  substitution  of  class  collaboration  for  the  class 
struggle  and  a  repudiation  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Foster 
attacked  the  deletion  of  the  term  Marxism-Leninism  as  "a 
cowardly  retreat  in  face  of  the  offensive  by  American 
imperialism."  He  also  accuses  the  right  wing  of  bourgeois 
nationalism,  support  of  "progressive  capitalism"  and  of 
liquidationism.  Although  admitting  the  need  for  modify- 
ing tactics  to  conform  with  American  requirements,  he 
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insists  that  Marxism-Leninism  is  a  philosophic  approach 
"quite  flexible  enough  to  encompass  the  situation  in  every 
country,"  including  the  United  States. 

In  Foster's  opinion,  no  planning  by  business  or  govern- 
ment can  prevent  another  economic  crisis  once  conditions 
mature.  Such  a  crisis,  he  believes,  will  result  in  the  radi- 
calization  of  the  workingclass,  mounting  class  struggles 
and  renewed  attempts  by  reaction  to  impose  fascism. 

"American  monopoly  capitalism,"  Foster  declared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Political  Affairs^  "the  richest,  strongest, 
most  reactionary,  most  ruthless  in  the  world  would  be 
certain  to  use  every  means  within  its  power,  legal  and 
extralegal  to  try  to  beat  back  the  advance  of  a  militant 
movement  of  the  workingclass  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  are  aiming  at  seriously  curbing  and  ultimately 
breaking  the  political  power  of  the  monopolists.  No  other 
rational  conclusion  than  this  can  be  drawn  from  the  big 
capitalists'  long  and  lurid  history  of  lawless  repression  of 
the  workers  during  strikes  .  .  .  their  cynical  corruption  of 
the  government,  their  prostitution  of  almost  every  insti- 
tution."* 

Foster  alludes  to  real  dansrers. 

American  Communist  leaders  may  embark  on  a  pro- 
gram of  revisionism  on  the  strength  of  the  "exception- 
ality"  of  American   capitalism   and  its   ability   to  apply 

*  Similar  conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  Gil  Green,  the  imprisoned 
member  of  the  National  Committee,  in  his  book,  The  Enemy  For- 
gotten (1956) .  He  -vvTote:  "Given  a  mighty  rise  of  the  popular 
forces,  the  most  reactionary'  groupings  of  monopoly  will  seek  to 
impose  a  form  of  McCarthyism  upon  the  country.  .  .  .  While  the 
ultra-reactionary  wing  has  temporarily  been  subdued.  McCarthyism 
is  by  no  means  dead.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Hitler  made  his 
first  bid  in  1923-24.  He  failed  in  this  attempt,  even  landed  in  jail. 
But  in  1930,  when  the  economic  crisis  broke,  the  most  powerful 
German  industrial  magnates  shifted  their  support  to  him  and  his 
Nazi  hordes.  Wthin  three  years  Hitler  held  state  power." 
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more  or  less  "permanent"  props  to  the  national  econ- 
omy. The  eagerness  to  reverse  the  former  leftist  error  of 
prematurely  predicting  crisis,  and  bedazzlement  by  present 
prosperity  may  lead  to  serious  blunders. 

Such  revisionism  may  end  in  reformism  and  betrayal 
of  the  class  struggle,  as  the  experience  of  German  Marxists 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  proved.  At  that  time  German 
imperialism  was  undergoing  an  unprecedented  boom. 
Industry,  technology  and  above  all  the  arms  industry  were 
expanding  rapidly.  The  living  standards  of  German  work- 
ers rose  above  those  of  all  other  European  workers.  The 
class  struggle  relaxed;  the  trade  union  movement  grew. 
Basing  themselves  on  a  superficial  analysis  of  current 
conditions,  German  Marxists  advanced  the  theory  of  the 
inapplicability  of  orthodox  Marxism  to  German  condi- 
tions. They  preached  the  uniqueness  and  exceptionalism 
of  German  national  traditions  and  of  German  capitalist 
development.  What  actually  proved  "unique"  about  the 
German  national  scene  w^as  the  reformism  and  betrayal 
of  these  workingclass  leaders  and  the  exceptional  savagery 
of  German  imperialism. 

Foster  attributes  the  present  crisis  within  the  party  to 
enemy  pressure,  the  crippling  effects  of  government  at- 
tacks, the  Krushchev  report  and  "tactical  rigidities."  The 
party,"  he  wrote,  "could  not  have  avoided  suffering  severe 
losses."  Foster  claims  that  the  Draft  Resolution  intensifies 
the  crisis  within  the  party,  inducing  moods  of  "self- 
destructive  .  .  .  pessimism  and  liquidationism." 
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THEORY— THE  CURE-ALL? 


The  Draft  Resolution  admits  that  government  repres- 
sions and  other  objective  conditions  played  a  major  role 
in  bringing  on  the  present  party  crisis.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, the  Resolution  stresses  left  sectarian  ideological 
errors  as  the  prime  cause  for  party  isolation  and  impotence. 
"These  left  sectarian  mistakes,"  it  declares,  "are  the  main 
reason  for  the  unprecedented  degree  to  which  it  was 
possible  for  big  business  and  its  political  representatives 
to  isolate  the  party." 

According  to  Fred  Fine,  "given  a  correct  line  and  cor- 
rect policies  ...  we  could  have  blunted  and  even  circum- 
vented some  of  the  sharpest  phases  of  the  attacks  upon  us. 
What  is  more,  we  could  have  helped  the  nation  as  a 
whole  more  quickly  to  move  into  new  pathways  towards 
peaceful  coexistence."    {The  Worker,  July  1,   1956) 

Albert  Blumberg,  another  national  leader,  in  an  article 
entitled  Must  Overhaul  Theory  As  Well  As  Practice  {The 
Worker,  July  15,  1956)  criticized  those  "who  see  the 
answer  to  our  problems  exclusively  in  a  change  of  meth- 
ods, leadership,  etc.  while  clinging  to  past  theory  and 
practice."  He  called  for  "a  reassessment  of  our  whole  basic 
theory"  and  "a  restudy  of  our  own  country  and  the  needs 
of  its  workingclass  and  people  against  the  background  of 
new  objective  conditions." 

In  view  of  the  changing  domestic  and  international 
situation,  the  American  Communist  Party  obviously  can- 
not continue  functioning  as  it  has.  It  will  have  to  modify 
its  tactics  and  methods  of  work,  Americanize  and  democ- 
ratize   itself.    But    does    this    new    approach    require    a 
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wholesale  rejection  of  the  principles  and  activities  of  the 
preceding  period? 

Can  new  theories  be  developed  overnight  and  without 
the  risk  of  grave  blunders?  And  have  "the  realities  of  the 
mid-fifties"  of  which  Blumberg  speaks,  sufficiently  crystal- 
lized for  "reassessing  our  whole  theory"? 

Even  Lenin  did  not  formulate  extensions  of  Marxist 
theory  until  a  generation  after  the  new  features  of  monop- 
oly capitalism  had  come  into  existence. 

The  fact  that  international  wars  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered  inevitable  makes  necessary  reformulations  of 
Leninist  principles.  This  new  era,  however,  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  Like  the  phenomena  of  nature,  social  phenomena 
must  first  disclose  themselves  and  be  investigated  before 
men  can  form  correct  concepts  or  theories  about  them. 
Mao  Tse-tung  noted  in  his  On  Practice:  "In  a  feudal  so- 
ciety one  cannot  know  beforehand  the  laws  of  capitalist 
society  because  capitalist  society  not  yet  having  appeared, 
there  cannot  be  any  practice  appropriate  to  it.  Marxism 
can  only  be  the  product  of  capitalist  society.  In  the  age 
of  the  capitalism  of  free  competition,  Marx  could  not 
know  concretely  beforehand  some  of  the  special  laws  of 
the  age  of  imperialism  because  this  age,  the  last  stage  of 
capitalism,  had  not  yet  arrived  and  there  was  no  practice 
appropriate  to  it." 

More  critical  is  the  danger  of  focussing  attention  ex- 
clusively on  ideological  errors  when  the  real  source  of 
party  disintegration  lies  elsewhere. 

Blumberg  admits  that  party  members  show  trends  of 
"outright  panic  and  loss  of  faith  in  socialism  and  in  the 
party." 

It  is  important  to  investigate  whether  these  symptoms 
and  the  general  weakness  of  the  American  Communist 
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Party  are  due  to  ideological  errors  and  can  be  cured  by 
new  theories. 

The  ideological  differences  between  the  right  and  left 
wings  in  the  party  reflect  the  cyclic  movements  and  the 
contradictory  aspects  of  contemporary  American  capital- 
ism. The  inability  to  master  the  complexity  or  the  specific 
features  of  that  development  leads  to  over  and  under- 
estimation of  given  events — or  ideological  errors. 

All  Marxist  parties  have  experienced  such  mistakes  and 
deviations. 


SOURCES  OF  IDEOLOGICAL  ERRORS 


Errors  in  theory  arise  out  of  onesided  perceptions  and 
out  of  limited  experience.  The  problem  of  recognizing 
onesidedness  is  not  always  a  simple  one,  particularly  when 
surrounding  objective  forces  are  actually  moving  in  a 
onesided  direction.  It  is  when  these  change  their  direction 
that  onesidedness  is  perceived,  and  then  often  not  without 
some  lapse  of  time.  In  addition,  in  periods  of  rapid  social 
change,  when  history  proceeds  by  leaps,  old  contradictions 
develop  new  expressions.  The  struggle  between  the  new 
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and  the  old  takes  on  new  forms  and  polar  opposites  may 
even  change  their  positions — as  in  the  changing  relation- 
ship between  world  capitalism  and  world  socialism. 

Out  of  the  new  constellation  of  forces,  new  social  laws 
come  into  being,  which  are  not  immediately  grasped.  In 
the  meantime,  practice  continues  on  the  basis  of  old 
concepts.  The  disparity  between  these  and  the  new  reality 
widens.  Errors  pile  up.  The  exposure  of  error  through 
criticism  and  self-criticism,  essentially  a  method  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  from  the  false,  becomes  utterly 
indispensable. 

These  sharp  reversals  are  deprecated  by  those  who  view 
the  world  from  the  standpoint  of  highly  generalized, 
abstract  and  "eternal"  principles.  For  them  the  world  is 
free  of  dynamic  contradictions  and  therefore  of  the  need 
for  ideological  reappraisals.  But  Marxists  engaged  in 
changing  the  world  can  act  upon  reality  only  with  a 
scientific  study  of  the  laws  of  its  motion.  But  their  very 
work  of  changing  society  gives  birth  to  new  social  rela- 
tions and  new  laws  of  motion.  In  short,  successful  employ- 
ment of  correct  concepts  makes  for  their  obsolescence.  In 
addition,  successful  employment  of  concepts  also  leads  to 
a  wariness  of  discarding  them. 

Marx  formulated  this  contradiction  as  the  lag  between 
consciousness  and  the  rising  new  forces  and  relations  of 
production.* 

Because    of   this   contradiction,    ideological    errors   are 


•This  lag  produces  the  left  sectarian  dogmatist  and  the  right  oppor- 
tunist eclectic.  The  dogmatist  attempts  to  resolve  this  contradiction 
by  squeezing  reality  into  ready-made  formulas.  He  schematizes,  sim- 
plifies, sees  neither  errors  nor  problems  and  refuses  to  recognize 
that  the  advance  of  society  as  of  scientific  knowledge  proceeds 
through  a  series  of  "errors."  The  eclectic,  an  unprincipled  oppor- 
tunist and  day-by-day  theorizer,  on  the  other  hand,  floats  with  ease 
on  prevailing  winds  and  currents.  To  him  nothing  is  absolute. 
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unavoidable.  If  recognized  and  corrected,  however,  they 
need  not  lead  to  serious  consequences.  On  the  contrary, 
Marxist  parties  as  a  rule  gain  strength  and  vitality  in  sub- 
jecting such  errors  to  analysis,  tracing  their  source  and 
frankly  exposing  them. 

"Within  the  party,"  wrote  Mao  Tse-tung  in  On  Contra- 
diction  J  "opposition  and  struggle  between  different  ideol- 
ogies occur  constantly;  they  are  the  reflection  in  the  party 
of  the  class  contradictions  and  the  contradictions  between 
the  old  and  the  new  things  in  society.  If  in  the  party  there 
were  neither  contradictions  nor  ideological  struggles  to 
solve  contradictions,  the  party's  life  would  come  to  an 
end." 

During  such  periods  of  reappraisal,  it  is  important, 
however,  not  to  fall  into  a  nihilistic  rejection  of  everything 
in  the  past  or  of  assuming  that  that  which  is  held  erron- 
eous today  was  erroneous  yesterday.  Such  attitudes  may 
turn  into  a  source  of  weakness  and  despair  or  open  the 
way  for  degenerative  tendencies. 

Even  worse  is  the  confusion  of  "legitimate"  ideological 
errors  with  symptoms  of  party  decay  and  weakness.  Wrong 
practices  based  on  incorrect  concepts  regarding  certain 
specific  phenomena  must  be  differentiated  from  wrong 
practice  resulting  from  abandonment  of  basic  Marxist- 
Leninist  principles  (isolation  from  the  masses,  neglect  of 
proper  educational  activities,  bureaucratic  arrogance, 
slander,  intrigue,  cliquism,  etc) .  Symptoms  of  degeneration 
are  easily  recognizable.  Shielding  them  under  the  cover 
of  ideological  errors,  a  frequent  device  of  party  leaders 
unwilling  to  admit  such  degeneration,  only  serves  to 
perpetuate  the  disease. 

Can  the  American  party  blithely  reject  Leninist  theory 
which  has  proven  its  general  correctness  in  the  historical 
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developments  of  this  century?  Or  arrive  at  what  is  valid 
for  America  in  Marxist-Leninist  theory  on  the  basis  of 
mere  scholastic  discussions? 

The  main  slogan  of  the  Draft  Resolution  is  that  "we 
must  interpret  the  theory  of  Marxism  (no  longer  Marxism- 
Leninism)  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  our  coun- 
try." Yet  the  Draft  Resolution  admits  repeatedly  that 
despite  decades  of  study  and  experience  American  Marx- 
ists "do  not  know  the  conditions  in  our  country"  and  "are 
ignorant  of  many  crucial  aspects  of  American  life."  Such 
ignorance  obviously  could  not  but  lead  to  mistakes  in  prac- 
tice, to  lame,  clumsy  and  distorted  applications  of  Leninist 
principles.  But  incompetence  in  the  field  of  tactics  and 
practice  must  not  be  confused  with  a  failure  of  theory. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  American 
Communist  Party  can  revitalize  itself  by  rejecting  Leninist 
theory  as  obsolete;  or  conversely  by  "strengthening  the 
Draft  Resolution"  through  mere  declarations  of  allegiance 
to  "sound  theory"  as  demanded  by  Foster. 

The  leadership's  analysis  of  theoretical  "errors"  regard- 
ing the  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  the  "overesti- 
mation"  of  the  danger  of  war  and  fascism  and  the  improper 
evaluation  of  the  national  economy  does  not  convincingly 
demonstrate  that  these  "errors"  could  have  led  to  the 
disastrous  decline  in  the  party's  size  and  influence. 

The  argument  that  correction  of  errors  in  theory  will 
solve  the  problem  of  the  party's  isolation  and  declining 
strength  is  equally  dubious. 

In  the  thirties,  the  Communist  Party  provided  leader- 
ship to  mass  movements  and  its  influence  extended  to 
millions.  Programmatically  and  theoretically,  however,  as 
Fred  Fine  has  noted:  "We  were  out  of  this  world  ...  a 
very  strange  animal  for  an  American  organization."   {The 
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Worker  J  July  1,  1956)  The  guiding  theoretical  works  at 
that  time  were  Foster's  "Toward  a  Soviet  America," 
Olgin's  "Why  Communism?"  and  J.  Peters'  "Manual  of 
Organization."  These  "out  of  this  world"  documents  have 
long  been  repudiated  by  the  party. 

But  because  of  the  direct  participation  of  the  party  in 
the  tumultuous  struggles  of  the  thirties,  the  party's  influ- 
ence was  not  decisively  hampered  even  by  its  "out  of  this 
world"  theory.  Its  close  contact  with  the  people  gave  it  a 
youthfulness,  a  humanity  and  a  dynamism  it  has  not  since 
regained. 


THE  MEMBERSHIP'S  OPINION 


The  rank  and  file  members  of  the  Communist  Party 
do  not  share  the  confidence  of  the  leadership  that  formu- 
lation of  new  theories  will  resolve  the  party  crisis. 

Responding  to  its  readers'  demands,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  Daily  Worker  has  opened  its  columns 
to  a  free  expression  of  opinions.  Hundreds  of  communi- 
cations have  been  sent  to  the  paper  by  members  of  the 
party  and  sympathizers.  The  Krushchev  revelations  un- 
leashed a  free  and  unprecedented  democratic  discussion. 
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Initial  expressions  of  chagrin,  anger  and  despair  were 
followed  by  sober  questioning  and  reasoned  analysis.  Gen- 
erally, the  rank  and  file  letters  reject  pat  explanations, 
grandiloquent  theorizing  and  superficial  self-criticism. 
Many  of  the  members'  comments  are  couched  in  straight- 
forward language  contrasting  sharply  with  the  cliche- 
ridden,  special  verbiage  accepted  as  "proper  Marxist  talk" 
by  the  leadership.  For  reasons  of  security  most  of  the 
letters  appearing  in  the  newspaper  have  been  anonymous. 
The  letters  pose  basic  questions.  The  following  selections 
are  characteristic  of  the  comments: 

"Can  we  transform  our  party  or  shall  we  orientate  on 
building  something  new?  Can  we  be  effective  in  building 
something  new  without  as  a  preliminary  transforming  our 
party  and  ourselves?  How  can  we  transform  ourselves?  Do 
we  have  it  within  ourselves  or  are  we  so  far  gone  that  it 
is  hopeless — and  the  job  will  have  to  be  done  by  others 
than  ourselves?" — Frank  Carlson,  August  26. 

"The  leaders  made  themselves  synonymous  with  the 
party  and  ideas  and  viewpoints  of  individual  members 
were  disregarded  and  suppressed.  Unfortunately,  basing 
itself  on  the  wrong  concept  that  leadership  was  infallible, 
the  majority  of  the  membership  went  along  with  this 
situation  although  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction. .  .  .  Communist  party  isolation  is  not  due  chiefly 
to  the  adverse  objective  situation  as  claimed  by  Dennis 
in  his  report  but  to  the  isolation  of  the  leadership  from 
the  membership  and  from  tlie  American  people,  the  mid- 
dleclass  composition  of  the  party,  the  low  ideological  level 
and  lack  of  criticism  and  self-criticism.  Therefore  the  talk 
of  ending  our  isolation  without  at  the  same  time  giving 
serious  consideration  to  making  changes  in  a  leadership 
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which  is  isolated  not  only  from  the  masses  but  from  the 
party  membership  is  simply  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  series  of  errors." — George  Samson,  July  15. 

"Our  decline  is  not  attributable  to  objective  factors 
exclusively.  .  .  .  But  in  the  Dennis  report,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  cover  ten  years,  there  is  no  singling  out  of  this 
and  no  analysis.  Apparently,  we  are  sectarian  because  we 
are  isolated  and  isolated  because  we  are  sectarian.  Where 
does  this  get  us?" — Gene,  June  24. 

Calls  by  members  "to  rectify  errors  never  even  received 
the  benefit  of  a  discussion.  Everyone  had  to  depend  on 
his  individual  or  small  group  analysis.  Now  the  errors 
are  being  evaluated  without  us.  The  little  men  who 
weren't  there  have  figured  things  out  by  talking  to  them- 
selves— without  the  trade  union  members." — Upper  East- 
side  (of  New  York  City)  party  organization,  September  23. 

"Foster's  article  reveals  that  the  gap  between  leadership 
and  membership  is  continuing.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  we 
feel  alarmed  over  is  the  fact  that  the  leadership  in  the 
present  discussion  seems  to  be  perpetuating  a  method  of 
work  that  produced  our  isolation  in  the  first  place." 
— A.T.,  August  19. 

"The  Communist  Party  is  headed  by  leaders  whose 
working  and  living  experience  is  too  unrelated  to  the 
American  norm.  They  speak  a  strange  and  sterile  lan- 
guage. Many  of  them  are  incapable  of  identifying  them- 
selves and  being  genuinely  sympathetic  with  the  real 
problems  and  dreams  of  working  people.  The  leaders  have 
surrounded  themselves  with  friendly,  uncritical  lieuten- 
ants, a  sort  of  impregnable  family  circle.  This  prevents 
the  membership  from  asserting  itself  and  the  correct  policy 
to  emerge." — an  anonymous  article,  "The  Cult  of  the 
Bureaucrat,"  August  21. 
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"I  believe  that  most  of  the  shopworkers  and  sympathiz- 
ers of  the  Communist  Party  in  Michigan  look  on  the 
party  leadership  warily.  Many  workers  in  some  of  the 
biggest  shops  strongly  resist  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  organized  party  leadership.  It  would  be  profoundly 
wrong  to  think  that  most  of  these  workers  are  cowardly 
or  economists.  .  .  .  They  .  .  .  strongly  believe  that  the 
present  party  leadership,  organization  and  methods  are  not 
suited  to  the  workers  and  the  problems  they  encounter." 
— a  Detroit  party  member,  September  2. 

"There  is  mutual  suspiciousness,  a  low  ideological  level, 
a  lack  of  self-analysis  and  criticism  and  a  stifling  atmos- 
phere in  the  party." — a  group  of  Chicago  workingclass 
party  youth. 

A  steelworker  criticizes  the  leaders  for  their  tendency 
to  believe  they  influence  events  by  mere  statements.  He 
further  criticizes  their  isolation  and  their  failure  to  pool 
the  experience  of  party  members.  "In  essence  there  exist 
two  Communist  Parties,  one  of  the  leadership  and  one  of 
the  rank  and  file  in  shops." — September  15. 

"In  the  recent  strike  of  650,000  steel  workers.  Commu- 
nist shopworkers  in  our  area  played  a  modest  but  note- 
worthy role  .  .  .  but  our  section  found  itself  in  sharp 
disagreement  with  the  formulations  by  the  state  and 
national  leadership.  ...  As  a  result,  our  section  received 
virtually  no  concrete  help  from  either  the  state  or  national 
leadership.  .  .  .  No  officer  of  the  leadership  felt  the  strike 
was  important  enough  to  meet  or  consult  with  our  sec- 
tion. .  .  .  We  sent  a  seven  page  typewritten  criticism  to 
the  (Steel)  Commission,  but  it  failed  to  discuss  or  publi- 
cize it.  Their  action  in  merely  ignoring  our  differences  is 
a  most  flagrant  example  of  disregard  for  the  thinking  of 
the  membership.  .  .  .  This  is  a  sharp  example  of  undemo- 
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cratic  practices  in  the  most  important  area  of  our  party's 
work." — staff  of  a  Steel  Section,  September  23. 

A  Gary  steehv^orker  recognizes  the  role  of  objective 
factors  in  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  the  party — "after 
all,  the  steehvorkers  haven't  had  a  wrinkle  in  their  belly 
for  17  years"  and  it  was  "impossible  to  publicly  identify 
oneself  as  a  Communist  because  it  would  mean  firing  from 
the  mill  and  expulsion  from  the  union."  He  writes  that 
w^orkers  have  been  urged  to  abandon  their  independent. 
Communist  position  and  to  go  along  with  the  union  lead- 
ership. But  he  rejects  such  a  position,  declaring:  "The 
workers  expect  us  to  be  the  most  active,  most  advanced, 
most  honest  thinking  trade  unionists  even  if  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  go  along  with  us." — September  16. 

"I  suddenly  felt  the  ground  was  shaking  under  my 
feet.  ...  I  was  facing  possible  expulsion  after  27  years 
of  Communist  Party  membership."  The  writer  reported 
being  ignored,  slandered  and  denounced  by  the  leadership 
for  writing  a  theoretical  article  which  the  leadership  dis- 
approved of  and  refused  to  publish.  The  leadership,  he 
added,  had  not  taken  a  single  step  "to  correct  inner-party 
violations  and  abuses." — J.K.,  September  16. 

"Comrades  who  were  removed  without  sufficient  expla- 
nation became  very  bitter  and  withdrawn.  Many  did  not 
feel  free  to  express  their  opposition  to  bureaucratic  lead- 
ers."— Los  Angeles  trade  unionist,  August  19. 

"Invariably  the  fight  against  one  main  danger  has 
thrown  us  into  the  arms  of  the  other  danger;  -^vhereupon 
we  have  a  new  main  danger,  the  fight  against  which  then 
throws  us  back  into  the  lesser  danger;  and  which  in  turn 
becomes  the  main  danger  again.  Onesidedness  is  fought 
with  othersidedness." — Jim  West,  July  29. 

"Bureaucracy  is  so  ingrained  as  a  method  of  work  in 
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many  of  our  leaders  that  they  are  genuinely  unconscious 
of  it,  do  not  even  understand  it  when  it  is  pointed  out  to 
tliem.  .  .  .  Let  the  leaders  become  real  club  members, 
pay  their  dues,  see  problems  from  the  bottom  as  well  as 
the  top.  Let  them  go  to  work  again,  rub  shoulders  with 
reality."— A.S.T.,  August  10. 

Although  many  of  the  letters  do  comment  on  the 
theoretical  proposals  of  the  leaders,  most  correspondents 
emphasize  their  personal  experiences  in  or  with  the  party. 
There  is  recognition  that  better  living  and  working  con- 
ditions and  the  cold  war  repression  were  in  great  part 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  party  influence  and  more  than 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  membership.  Disregard  of  American 
traditions  and  subservience  to  Soviet  party  methods  are 
also  mentioned. 

But  few  members  accept  the  leadership's  contention  that 
the  severe  decline  in  party  strength  can  be  attributed 
primarily  to  objective  conditions  and  theoretical  errors. 
The  decline,  some  note,  began  in  1946  before  the  "objec- 
tive conditions"  of  the  boom  and  the  cold  war  repressions. 
The  members  do  not  criticize  the  leadership  sharply  for 
wrong  predictions  and  lack  of  clairvoyance  in  regard  to 
the  national  economy.  Some  show  impatience  with  leaders 
who  are  now  engaged  in  predicting  paths  of  future  social 
development.  These  members  claim  such  theorizing  de- 
tracts attention  from  the  party's  immediate  problems. 

Significantly,  the  vast  majority  of  the  letter  writers 
emphasize  the  decay  of  the  leadership  and  the  bureaucracy 
in  the  party  and  the  cleavage  and  antagonism  between 
leaders  and  members  as  the  prime  causes  for  the  decline 
of  the  party. 

The  membership  demands  a  frank  exposure  of  inner- 
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party  weaknesses  and  especially  of  the  ossification  of  the 
leadership.  The  Draft  Resolution,  on  the  other  hand, 
discusses  this  problem  only  cursorily.  Approximately 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Resolution  is  devoted  to  a 
review  of  the  domestic  and  world  situation,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  to  theoretical  errors  and  only  two  per 
cent  to  bureaucracy  and  leadership  weaknesses.  The  docu- 
ment merely  refers  to  "wrong  concepts  of  leadership 
having  discouraged  full  and  free  participation  of  member- 
ship in  the  discussion  of  policy  and  tactics"  and  calls 
upon  the  forthcoming  Convention  to  "abolish  this  bu- 
reaucratic method  of  work.'*  The  leadership  partially 
disavows  its  own  responsibility  by  declaring  that  these 
bureaucratic  approaches  had  "been  accentuated  in  part  by 
the  mechanical  application  of  certain  principles  of  organ- 
ization adopted  by  other  Communist  parties" — that  is, 
imported  from  abroad. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  party  situation,  William  Z.  Foster 
devotes  only  a  few  lines  to  the  possible  role  of  bureaucracy 
in  the  leadership  in  the  decline  of  the  party.  He  attributes 
the  adverse  mood  of  the  people  toward  the  Communist 
Party  chiefly  to  enemy  propaganda  and  warns  against  the 
danger  of  an  anti-leadership  attitude. 

Thus  both  the  right  and  the  left  wing  leaders  virtually 
ignore  the  opinions  of  the  membership  regarding  causes 
of  the  party's  decline. 

Although  differing  on  theoretical  issues  both  the  right 
and  left  wing  are  in  agreement  that  the  Draft  Resolution 
presents  "a  good  program  of  practical  work."  This  strange 
agreement  derives  from  the  long-standing  divorce  of  prac- 
tice from  theory  within  the  American  Communist  Party. 
The  Draft  Resolution  makes  generalizations  about  "mass 
work"  and  sets  forth  spectacular  plans  for  anti-monopoly 
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coalitions,  but  it  avoids  outlining  new  tactics  and  ap- 
proaches or  organizational  changes  for  broadening  party 
activities. 

The  principal  contradiction  between  the  interests  of 
the  monopolies  and  of  the  American  people  will  revolve 
around  the  growing  threat  of  an  economic  crisis  and  the 
means  for  resolving  such  a  crisis  once  it  breaks  out.  This 
and  related  issues,  such  as  the  dangers  inherent  in  the 
continued,  vast  armament  expenditures  provide  the  basis 
for  a  popular  anti-monopoly  movement.  Such  a  move- 
ment, however,  will  not  be  generated  merely  by  reciting 
paeans  to  American  democratic  traditions.  Rhetoric  can- 
not be  a  substitute  for  persistent,  patient  grassroot  activi- 
ties among  the  people. 


SOME  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


According  to  the  rank-and-file  members  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  much  of  the  party's  inner  corrosion  which 
arouses  antipathy  and  intensifies  its  isolation  can  be  traced 
to  the  abandonment  of  Leninist  principles  regarding  party 
life  and  activities.  The  leadership  of  the  party,  however, 
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seems  to  be  searching  for  an  ideological  "open  sesame" 
for  the  present  crisis. 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  task  of  the  leadership 
should  be  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  thoughts  and  expe- 
riences of  the  membership  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  membership  and  the  leadership. 

The  party  cannot  regain  prestige  by  perfunctory  ad- 
missions of  "bureaucracy"  or  "wrong  methods  of  work." 
There  is  clearly  the  danger  that  the  cry  of  ideological 
errors  and  of  objective  conditions,  though  containing  a 
measure  of  justification,  will  lead  to  an  avoidance  of 
self-criticism  by  the  leadership  and  will  prevent  definition 
of  the  basic  contradictions  within  the  party. 

Inside  and  outside  the  party,  people  doubt  the  readi- 
ness and  capacity  of  the  present  leadership  to  undergo 
such  decisive  self-criticism.  The  editors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  a  socialist,  non-party  magazine,  for  example, 
believe  that  the  Communist  leadership  is  hopelessly  com- 
promised and  that  the  party  has  no  future.  "Eventually," 
they  predict,  "its  decline  will  continue  until  it  joins  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  and  the  Socialist  Party  in  the 
museum  of  American  political  history." 

Despite  the  current  unpropitious  objective  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  this  dismal  prediction  need  not 
materialize.  The  party  will  probably  continue  to  be  har- 
rassed  and  further  tactical  and  organizational  retreats 
may  be  necessary.  But  the  history  of  Marxist  parties  shows 
that  such  retreats  need  not  lead  to  rout,  abandonment  of 
correct  ideology  and  party  disintegration. 

Communist  Parties  generally  do  not  crumble  under 
enemy  repressions  or  from  loss  of  membership;  some  even 
become  tempered  and  politically  more  mature.  Phases  of 
decline  and  relative  impotence  have  been  followed  by 
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resurgence  and  expansion.  In  1940  the  Italian  Communist 
Party,  now  the  largest  in  the  nation,  counted  only  ten 
thousand  members. 

Resurgence  depends  chiefly  upon  a  party's  moral  and 
intellectual  incorruptibility  and  on  the  dedication  of  the 
membership  to  the  cause  of  the  working  people. 

Bureaucracy,  a  term  covering  many  evils,  can  destroy  a 
party.  Many  people  sought  in  the  party  new  moral,  cultural 
and  intellectual  values  and  social  relations  free  from  the 
venality,  hypocrisy  and  pettiness  of  bourgeois  life.  They 
often  found  distrust,  nepotism,  inflexible  discipline, 
slander,  ridicule  and  a  philistine  anti-intellectualism. 

The  vanity  and  sanctimonious  insolence  of  upstart 
theoreticians,  rudeness  and  arrogance  alienated  countless 
party  members  as  well  as  sympathizers. 

These  weaknesses  date  back  at  least  to  the  Browder 
period  and  have  continued  until  the  present. 

Despite  these  serious  inner-party  defects  and  weaknesses 
the  political  record  of  the  American  Communist  Party 
is  an  honorable  one.  It  has  helped  organize  trade  unions, 
fought  for  social  security,  housing,  education  and  against 
war  hysteria  and  McCarthyism  and  has  participated  in 
numerous  civil  rights  struggles  and  in  battles  for  full 
citizenship  for  the  Negro  people.  In  addition,  the  party 
has  enriched  and  stimulated  the  thinking  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Yet  "political  rectitude/*  as  Charles  Humboldt,  man- 
aging editor  of  Mainstream,  observed  (October  1956 
issue) ,  "needs  the  leavening  of  human  experience,  the 
taste  of  kindness,  compassionate  understanding,  the  qual- 
ity of  common  joy,  the  sense  of  solidarity.  .  .  .  One  should 
at  least  try  from  time  to  time  to  resemble  the  future  one 
claims  to  be  committed  to."  Intellectuals,  he  notes,  "were 
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driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  irritation  that  their  conduct 
provided  an  opportunity  for  discounting  them  as  unstable 
elements." 

Although  intellectuals  compose  a  large  and  dispro- 
portionate section  of  the  membership,  the  leadership  has 
exhibited  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  role  intellectuals  can 
and  do  play  in  other  Marxist  parties,  treating  them  with 
a  disdain  and  suspicion  that  reflected  the  general  anti- 
cultural  and  anti-intellectual  orientation  of  American 
bourgeois  society. 

Neither  the  Draft  Resolution  nor  Foster's  rejoinder 
even  mention  the  acute  cultural  and  educational  tasks 
and  problems  facing  the  party  in  this  period  of  transition 
and  widespread  confusion. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  view  all  inner-party 
weaknesses  as  due  to  bad  leadership  only.  There  has  been 
an  interaction  between  leaders  and  members  and  between 
party  members  and  the  surrounding  social  climate.  Amer- 
ican cultural  and  social  developments  during  the  last 
decade  has  shown  many  regressive  tendencies.  Some  of  this 
decadence  seeped  into  the  Communist  Party. 

The  present  confusion  and  disorientation  also  reflects 
the  unsatisfactory  class  composition  of  the  party,  for 
middleclass  elements  are  notoriously  politically  unstable. 
Many  party  members  who  were  once  workers  have  become 
professional  and  business  people.  Much  of  the  member- 
ship has  considerably  improved  its  economic  status  under 
the  postwar  boom. 

The  Krushchev  revelations  depressed  party  members, 
and  the  strains  and  tensions  of  the  cold  war  repressions 
brought  on  lassitude  and  exhaustion.  Describing  a  similar 
weariness  among  the  French  revolutionaries  of  1930, 
Victor  Hugo  commented:  "The  present  has  its  excusable 
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amount  of  egotism  .  .  .  and  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
sacrifice  itself  incessantly  to  the  future.  *I  exist,'  murmurs 
that  someone  who  is  everybody.  *I  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  wish  to  live.  So  leave  us  at  peace.'  Hence  at  certain 
hours  a  profound  coldness  falls  on  the  magnanimous 
vanguard  of  the  human  race." 

Those  leaders  and  members  who  are  convinced  of  the 
need  for  a  Marxist-Leninist  party  in  America  do  not 
suffer  from  this  "coldness."  Many  of  them  have  abandoned 
their  former  uncritical  attitude  toward  the  party  apparatus 
and  are  seeking  to  revitalize  the  party,  to  transfuse  it 
with  a  more  dynamic  workingclass  leadership  capable  of 
adapting  party  methods  of  work  to  the  tasks  at  hand. 

In  the  American  Communist  Party  as  in  all  social 
groupings,  the  old  never  yields  to  the  new  without  a 
struggle.  In  discussing  the  continued  existence  of  the 
party,  the  leadership  and  the  membership  must  consider 
these  questions: 

To  what  extent  must  the  party  break  with  its  past 
organizationally  and  in  forms  and  methods  of  work? 

Will  an  entrenched  leadership  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  changes? 

Will  this  transformation  be  forced  by  the  members? 

In  a  discussion  of  future  program  and  approach,  other 
questions  must  be  faced: 

How  was  it  that  hundreds  of  thousands  (some  estimates 
run  as  high  as  two  millions)  of  Americans  have  passed 
through  the  party,  joining,  dropping  out  and  never 
returning? 

What  about  the  party  rouses  the  antipathy  of  so  many 
politically  conscious  workers  and  intellectuals? 

Why  is  the  party  regarded  as  discredited  even  among 
supporters  of  socialism  and  the  Soviet  Union? 
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The  present  crisis  may  impel  a  significant  transforma- 
tion in  the  party  and  result  in  the  institution  of  what  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  defines  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  "Marxist-Leninist  line  of  work" — "the 
summing  up  of  scattered  unsystematic  views,  then  taking 
the  resultant  ideas  back  to  the  people  explaining  and 
popularizing  them  until  the  masses  embrace  the  ideas  as 
their  own,  stand  up  for  them  and  translate  them  into 
action." 

In  practically  every  country,  including  those  where 
they  are  a  tiny  minority.  Communists  have  speeded  the 
tempo  of  social  progress,  advanced  cultural  standards  and 
strengthened  the  cause  of  peace  and  international  friend- 
ship. ' 

Progressive  America  would  sustain  a  severe  blow  were 
the  Communist  Party  to  dissolve  or  disintegrate. 

A  revitalized  American  Marxist  Party  can  exert  consid- 
erable influence  in  enriching  every  aspect  of  American  life. 
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In  THE  KRUSHCHEV  REPORT  AND  THE  CRISIS 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  LEFT,  Hershel  D.  Meyer 
grapples  with  questions  vital  to  the  futiu*e  of  the 
American  left— 


•  Do  the  events  in  Poland  and  Hungary  signify  the  failure 
of  Socialism? 

•  Is  Leninism  too  a  "cult"? 

•  What  is  missing  in  the  Krushchev  Report? 

•  What  was  the  nature  of  Stalin's  illness? 

•  What  is  behind  the  right,  left,  right  swings  of  the  Ameri- 

can Communist  Party? 

•  Have  American  Communists  "wasted  their  lives"? 

•  Should  the  Communist  Party  dissolve? 


Meyer  puts  the  spotlight  on  the  nature  of  the  current  split 
within  the  ranks  of  the  American  Communist  Party. 

No  one  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  American  Left  and  our 
nation  can  afford  to  miss  reading  this  challenging  book. 
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